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EMERSON. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





Kingdoms there are outside the civic state, 

Whose orb of power, whose boundaries are 
not known, 

But only this—who fine allegiance own, 

By that allegiance are” themselves made 
great. 

One such fair realm to thee is consecrate, 

Thou of the vatic glance and orphic tone, 

Whose cleaving thought the way of man hath 
shown, 

With Freedom as a portion of his fate! 

Emancipator of the timorous heart, 

Bringing to balance hopes as large as fears! 

Chastener of spirits too precipitate,— 

0 crowned and gone! wherever now thou 
art, 

Receive (long due) this tribute of young 
years, 

And lend an influence, when the light grows 
late! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Connecticut Legislature has this 
year voted down every measure in which 
Women were strongly interested, from 
the bill for the appointment of a woman 
factory inspector to that providing for the 
establishment of a woman’s reformatory. 
In Colorado, where women have votes, 
the Legislature this year passed so many 
bills the women wanted that it takes 
several columns to enumerate them. This 
Was the more remarkable in view of the 
fact that not a single plank in the plat- 
form of either political party was enacted 
into law; and it moved the witty Denver 
hewspaper woman, Ellis Meredith, to say 





that she ‘“‘would rather be a woman than 
a party platform.” 





Three thousand people, nine-tenths of 
them Russian Jews, crowded Faneuil 
Hall in this city last Sunday evening, to 
record their indignant protest against the 
recent massacre of Jews by Russians. 
Spirited addresses were made and a reso- 
lution adopted urging our State Depart- 
ment to remonstrate with the Russian 
government against the oppression which 


our shores. 
outrages is publicity. Public opinion of 
every civilized nation should make itself 
felt. We give a report in another column. 





EMERSON ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


As Col, T. W. Higginson mentioned at 
the recent ‘*‘Emerson Day’’ of the New 
England Women’s Clab, Emerson's offi- 
cial biographer, being opposed to equal 
rights for women, published in the biog- 
raphy a youthful utterance of Emersun’s 
against woman suffrage, and suppressed 
all the strong things that he wrote in its 
favor during his later life. Of these the 
fullest was an article written for a woman 
suffrage paper which it was proposed to 
start in Boston about 1862. The plan to 
establish such a paper failed at that time, 
and Mr. Emerson’s essay did not appear 
until the WomMAN’s JOURNAL was started 
some years later. It is of especial inter- 
est at this time of the Emerson centen- 
nial. Mr. Emerson wrote in part: 


It is very cheap wit that finds it so droll 
that a woman should vote. Educate and 
refine society to the highest point; bring 
together a cultivated society of both sex- 
es in a drawing-room to consult and de- 
cide by voices in a question of taste or a 
question of right, and is there any absurd- 
ity or any practical difficulty in obtaining 
their authentic opiuvions? If not, there 
need be none in a hundred companies, if 
you educate them and accustom to judge. 
And for the effect of it, I can say for one 
that certainly all my points would be 
sooner carried in the State if women 


| voted, 


The objection to their voting is the 
same that is urged, in the lobbies of Leg- 
islatures, against clergymen who take an 
active part in politics—that, if they are 
good clergymen, they are unacquainted 
with the expediencies of politics; and if 
they become good politicians. they are 
the worse clergymen. Sv of women; that 
they cannot enter this arena without be. 
ing contaminated and unsexed. 

Here are two or three objections: first, 
want of practical wisdom; second, a too 
purely ideal view; third, danger of con- 
tamination. 

For their want of intimate knowledge 
of affairs, I do not think this should dis- 
qualify them from voting at any town 
meeting which I have ever attended. If 
any man will take the trouble to see how 
our people vote—how many gentlemen 
are willing to take on themselves the 
trouble of thinking and determining for 
you, and, standing at the doors of the 
polls, give every innocent citizen his tick- 
et as he comes in, informing him that 
this is the vote of his party, and the inno- 
cent citizen, without further demur, car- 
ries it to the ballot-box; I cannot but 
think that must women might vote as 
wisely. 

For the other point, of not knowing the 
world, and aiming at abstract right with- 
out allowance for circumstances, that is 
not a disqualification but a qualification. 
Human society is made up of partialities. 
Each citizen has an interest and view of 
his own, which, if followed out to the ex- 
treme, would leave no room for any other 
citizen. One man is timid and another 
rash; one would change nothing, and the 
other is pleased with nothing; one wishes 
schools, another, armies; one, gunboats, 
another, public gardens. Bring all these 
biases together, and something is done in 
favor of them all. Every one is a half 
vote, but the next elector behind him 
brings the other or corresponding half in 
his hand. A reasonable result is had. 
Now, there is vo lack, I am sure, of the 
expediency, or of the interest of trade, or 
of imperative class interests being neg- 
lected. There is no lack of votes repre- 
senting the physical wants; and if in your 
city the uneducated emigrant vote num- 
bers thousands, representing a brutal 
ignorance and mere physical wants, it is 
to be corrected by an educated and relig- 











| 
ious vote representing the desires of hon- 


est and refined persons. If the wants, the | 
passions, the vices, are allowed a full | 
vote, through the hands of a half-brutal, | 
intemperate population, I think it but | 
fair that the virtues, the aspirations, 

should be allowed a full vote as an offset, 
through the purest of the people. As for | 
the upsexing and contamination,—that | 
only accuses our existing politics, shows 


| how barbarvus we are, that our politics 
| are so crooked, made up of things not to | 
| be spoken, to be understood only by wink 
is driving thousands of destitute exiles to | and nudge; this man is to be coaxed, and 
The best remedy for such | that man to be bought, and that other to 
be duped 
| tamination enough, but it rots the men 
| now, and fills the air with stench: 


It is easy to see there is con- 


Come out of that, 

’Tis like a dance cellar. 
If you do refuse women a vote, you will 
also refuse to tax them, according to our 
Teutonic principles—no representation, 


! 


no tax. | 


THE MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION. 


} 





The Massachusetts State Federation of | 
Women’s Clubs held its annual meeting 
on May 15 and 16, in the Worcester Wo- | 
man’s Club House. The Federation com- | 
pletes ten years of work with the largest | 
membership it has yet had. It comprises 
191 clubs with 26,785 members. During | 
the year three clubs with a combined | 
membership of sixty-eight have disband- | 
ed, and eleven new clubs, with a combined 
membership of 3,000, have been added. | 
The nine standing committees are the | 
same as last year, namely, education, so- 
cial service, arts and crafts, reciprocity 
bureau, civil service reform, legislative 
affairs, conference committee of federated 
clubs and the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, finance and press. 

Reports from the committees show 
growth and activity in many directions. 
Mrs. Sara T. S. Leighton, chairman of the 
education committee, said: 


“Tn answer to the questions seut out by 
the education committee to ascertain 
what club work has been done the past 
year on the old lines of work, one hun- 
dred replies were received, many clubs 
reporting decoration of school buildings, 
improving and beautifying of school 
grounds, work by the clubs in supporting 
and helping in various ways kindergar- 
tens, manual training work of various 
kinds, and vacation schools. The Newton 
and Lynn clubs do much work for vaca- 
tion schools. Many clubs also report work 
in interesting children in nature-studies 
and in consideration for all living crea- 
tures, and efforts to improve the manners 
and morals of children and to, interest pa- 
rents in the schools. Thirty-three clubs 
report efforts, more or less successful, to 
place women on the school boards, and 
they have done much work to increase 
the registration of women. Several clubs 
support scholarships in various institu- 
tions. By vote of the Federation, the 
education committee has assisted the 
Georgia women to establish a model 
school in that State, and to this work 
most of the clubs in this State have con- 
tributed.”’ 

Of the work of the social service com- 
mittee, Miss O. M. E. Rowe, its chairman, 
reported as follows: ‘Stimulated largely 
by the stereopticon lecture on ‘Town Im- 
provement, or More Beautiful Surround- 
ings,’ which this committee has provided, 
the clubs have done good work by cele- 
brating Arbor Day, by planting trees and 
vines, by redeeming unsightly spots, pre- 
serving and beautifying open spaces, by 
providing rubbish receptacles and public 
dumps, giving street lights to villages, 
marking historic sites, and in two in- 
stances, Fall River and Lowell, forcing 
public sentiment to establish a permanent 
Park Commission. Great success has fol- 
lowed the placing of the stamp savings 
system in the public schools. No club 
has relinquished this work previously 
started, and several new additions have 
recently been made. Seven clubs report 
having agitated the need of eliminating 
the tramp by stirring public opinion to 
insist on the work test. These meetings 
also pressed upon the women the immor- 
ality of feeding the unknown at their 
back doors. There is a slight revival of 
interest in the important work of the Con- 
sumers’ League. A few clubs have es- 
tablished social centres, on the college 
settlement idea; one provided a club 
house with a reading-room equipped with 
current literature, a circulating library, 
and classes for boys and girls; another 
formed the nucleus of a working girls’ 


| reciprocity bureau has extended the best 
| thought of the clubs, the handicraft move- 





club by establishing friendly relations and | 
regular meetings with a greup of small 
wage-earners; an ‘ther provided a success- 
ful series of mothers’ meetings among 
those who sent their children to the vaca- | 
tion school; another published a book of 
Helps and Hints for Mothers,’ and, with 
the proceeds entertained the children; an- 
other takes charge of a sewing school with 
a hundred pupils, and has recently added 
the drafting and cutting of garments.”’ 
During the past year the conditions of 
the public schools have been investigated 
with a view to their improvement; the 


ment has gained, and civil service reform 
has been given prominence. 

Mrs. May Alden Ward was reélected 
president, with the following list of offi- 
cers: vice-presidents, Miss Helen A. Whit- 
tier, Mrs. Anna D. West, Mrs. Sara T. S. 
Leighton, Miss Georgia A. Bacon; clerk, 
Mrs. Julia R. Aldrich; assistant clerk, 
Mrs. May L. Sheldon; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Dora M. Goodwin; treasurer, 
Mrs, Lillian B. Carter; directors, Mrs. 
Mary H. Stone, Miss Helen A. Wright, 
Mrs. Cora C, Stuart Jones, Mrs. Nella I. 
Daggett, Mrs. Mary C. Grier. 





THE MAY MEETING AND FESTIVAL. 

The 35th annual meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association will 
open in Park Street Church Vestry, 
Wednesday evening, May 27, at 7.45. 
This will be in part a memorial meeting 
for Ralph Waldo Emerson, and reminis- 
cences of him will be given by someof the 
older suffragists who knew him. Mr. 
Emerson spoke at some of the early suf- 
frage conventions, and his wife was a 
vice-president of the Suffrage Association | 
to the time of her death. 
¢ Several speakers who have never before 
been heard on our platform will give ad- 
dresses, among them Dr. J. L. Withrow, 
pastor of Park Street Church, and Captain 
Arthur Thompson of New Hampshire, 
who introduced the equal suffrage amend- 
ment in the New Hampshire Constitu- 
tional Convention Captain Thompson 
was a boy when the Civil War broke out. 
He served in it for three years, »nd was 
mustered out before he was twenty-one. 
He served again in the Cuban war. In 
introducing the suffrage amendment, 
Captain Thompson said that he had 
fought to free the slaves, and had fought 
to free the Cubans, and was ready now to 
fight to free the women. He was the unly 
man in New Hampshire who ‘stumped 
the State’? for the amendment; and he 
did it without a cent of pay. Though 
New Hampshire had been for years re- 
garded as the deadest part of the country 
on this question, it cast the largest pro- 
portional vote for equal suffrage ever 
given by a New England State. Women 
from all over New England will be glad to 
shake hands with the man who worked 
so generously for this result. Other 
speakers will be Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden, 
Mr. Meyer Bloomfield of the Civic Service 
House, and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Miss Greta Masson of Toronto, a city 
where women vote, will sing, if her health 
permits. All interested are invited. 

The annual May Festival of the New 
England and Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Associations will be held in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, on the evening of Thursday, 
May 28. Mrs. May Alden Ward will act 
as toast-mistress. The subject will be, 
“Why Women Need the Ballot.’’ Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, president of the New 
England W. S. A., will treat it from the 
standpoint of justice; Mrs. Livermore, 
from that of the taxpayer; Mrs. Harriot 
Stanton Blatch, from that of the wage- 
earning woman; Prof. Annah May Soule 
of Mt. Holyoke, from that of the profes- 
sional and college- bred woman; Rev. 
Frederick B. Allen, from that of the char- 
ity and social purity worker; Professor 
Barton of the Institute of Technology, 
from that of the home-maker; Mrs. Bo- 
land, from that of the mother; and Rep- 
resentative Adams, from that of the legis- 
lator. It is hoped that Rev. Anna H., 
Shaw will be present also. 

Friends are requested not to come ear- 
lier than 5.80 P. M. 

The business meeting will be held in 
the Committee Room of Park Street 
Church on Friday, May 29, at 10 A. M. 
Miss Blackwell will preside. There will 
be reports from the different New Eng- 
land States, election of officers, adoption 
of resolutions, etc. All interested will be 
welcome. Let there be a large attendance 
at the business meeting. 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


QUEEN CAROLINE OF SAXONY is prepar- 
ing an edition of her busband’s poems. 
Among them will be ‘Le Coup de Canon,’ 
which has been set to music by the 
Princess Amélie. 


Miss CeLeste J. MILLER has just re- 
turned to Chicago from her third trip 
around the world. She goes alone and 
unattended, and says she finds that cour- 
age and determination invariably secure 
her good treatment. 


GIsELa Ersuscuirz bas been awarded 
a certificate of competence by the Watch- 
makers’ Guild of Vienna. She is the first 
woman watchmaker to be recognized in 
the Austrian capital. The innovation is 
said to be regarded with disfavor by the 
men in the trade. 


Miss ANNA DANIELSON, principal of 
the Stockholm Atheneum, the largest 
school for girls in Sweden, has reached 
Chicago in her tour of the United States. 
Miss Danielson came to this country as 
her government's representative, to make 
an investigation of American colleges and 
universities, 

SIGNORA SERAO. whose masterpieces of 
Italian fiction are published in English by 
Harper & Brothers, is planning to make a 
wide tour of the States next year. The 
object of her visit is twofold: she has long 
wished to see and study America, and 
she will also deliver a series of artistic 
and literary lectures, which will be given 
in Freuch or Italian, according to the 
choice of her audiences. 


Miss MARTHA BALMFORTH of Billerica, 
Mass., is the first woman to graduate from 
the evening classes of the Textile School 
at Lowell, Mass. There were forty men 
in her class, most of them operatives in 
the mills of Lowell and Lawrence. Miss 
Balmforth took the three years’ course in 
designing, and when she received her di- 
ploma at the recent commencement, she 
was given an ovation, 

Mrs. ELIZABETH JOHNSON of Court- 
land, Kan., who located the spot on which 
the American flag was first raised in Kan- 
sas and caused a monument to be erected 
there to General Zebulon Pike, gave a 
dinner recently to Miss Helen Kimber, 
president of the Kansas Equal Suffrage 
Association. On this occasion Mrs. John- 
son served tea which had been presented 
to Admiral Dewey at Hong Kong by the 
Emperor of China. Admiral Dewey di- 
vided his gift with the officers on board, 
one of whom was Mrs. Johnson's brother. 


Miss Lypia Fox, a stenographer in 
Washington, D.C., has been made Com- 
missioner of Deeds for the State of Penn- 
sylvapia. Miss Fox was one of the first 
young women to establish an office of her 
own in the practice of stenography. To 
add to the advantages of her office, she 
provided herself with authority as a no- 
tary public, and to be able to serve her 
clients still further, she asked to be ap- 
pointed a Commissioner of Deeds for 
Pennsylvania, when she found that there 
was no law authorizing such an appoint- 
ment. Through the influence of some of 
her friende who had votes, the Governor 
of Pennsylvania prepared a bill, which the 
Legislature passed, authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a woman as Commissioner 
of Deeds, and Miss Fox now occupies the 
position, the first woman ever appointed 
to it for Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. SARAH HECKFORD, who has just 
died in Pretoria, South Africa, had had a 
life remarkable for its variety of public 
service as anurse. She began as a volun- 
teer nurse in England in the cholera epi- 
demic of 1866, and with her husband 
founded the East London Hospital for 
Women and Children, of which Dickens 
has left a fine description. After her hus- 
band’s death, she travelled in Italy and 
India—always interesting herself in the 
sick and oppressed—and on the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal, she settled there as 
a colonist and farmer. Ruined by the 
Boer rising of 1880, she spent a few years 
in England, and then returned to South 
Africa, where her home was again de- 
stroyed in the recent war. It was, per- 
haps, not surprising that after these ex- 
periences Mrs. Heckford was a pronounced 
Royalist in the Transvaal. However, she 
was the moving spirit of the ‘‘Transvaal 
Education Union,’’ and the advocate of a 
scheme fer self-supporting farm schools 
for Boer children. Mrs. Heckford was a 
woman of slight physique, but of great 
endurance, as shown by her forty years of 
adventure and exertion. 
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A POCKET-BOOK FOR WIVES. 

The article by Dorothy Dix on ‘The 
Woman with the Broom” has called out 
much commendation, one of our corre- 
spondents even urging that it be printed 
asa leaflet. A writer in the Boston Her- 
ald treats the same burning subject as 
follows: 


“JT don’t believe in women’s clubs,”’ 
said one man to another, as they sat 
smoking their pipes and enjoying their 
noon hour of leisure. ‘I think they en- 
courage women in foolish ideas.’’ 

The friend laughed and said: *‘I wonder 
what has happened to make you say that? 
Now, my wife has such a good time at 
her club that I like to hear her talk about 


it. Iam sure she doesn’t bring home any 
foolish ideas, but a number of good 
ones.’’ 


“J don’t know about that,” returned 
the first speaker. ‘I do know that I was 
reading an account of a federation meet- 
ing the other day, and one woman had a 
great deal to say about women having a 
separate income, an allowance with which 
to do just as they wished. Now, I don’t 
approve of that atall. I think that is en- 
couraging extravagance, Women, as a 
generai thing, don’t know the value of 
money, nor how bard a man works to get 
it. I am willing to provide for my wife 
all that is necessary for her comfort and 
her pleasure as far as I can, and to give 
her some spending money when I can, but 
I want to know where the money goes to 
that I earn, and she has to account to me 
for it.’’ 

‘‘And I suppose you account to her for 
every cent you spend,”’ said his friend. 

‘““Of course I don’t,’’ was the reply. ‘It 
is my money. I earn it, and it is nobody’s 
business how I spend it.” 

“But how about what your wife earns?”’ 
questioned his friend. 

‘“‘My wife don’t have to earn money. I 
can support her,’’ was the reply, with 
some anger that such a question should 
be asked. 

“Don’t you think your wife deserves 
wages if she doesn’t get them? I am sure 
a woman who keeps a house in good run- 
ning order, takes care of the children, 
makes and mends their clothes, and is 
busy from morning until night, and often 
all night when the children are ailing, 
earns quite as much as her husband, who 
works from eight to ten hours a day, no 
matter how hard that work may be. Ifa 
man cannot give his wife as large wages 
as he earns, he ought surely to divide his 
income in two and give her one-half of it.’’ 

‘What nonsense!’’ exclaimed the other 
man. ‘If we did that, we should all be 
in the poor-house.”’ 

“You would be on the high road to a 
competency,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I believe 
the proper way fora man is to recognize 
his wife’s position as a fellow-worker 
with himself, and for them both to divide 
the income according to the needs of the 
family, each reserving something in the 
way of savings. Then the economy need 
not be all on one side, as it often is, and 
@ man cannot burn up his spare cash in 
the form of tobacco while his wife is 
obliged to pinch and economize and go 
without the necessities of life to buy the 
baby a new pair of shoes, or to get a rib- 
bon for her spring hat.”’ 

‘But women don’t know the value of 
money,’’ pleaded the other man, who 
wondered if his friend could have heard 
him scold his wife that morning at the 
breakfast table because she asked for 
some money to get something for which 
the children were almost suffering. 

**How do you know they don’t?’ asked 
his friend. ‘*Did you ever give your wife 
a chance to prove the contrary? If she 
doesn’t, it is your duty to teach her, and 
there is no better way than giving her the 
responsibility of spending her share of 
your wages. I mean what I say, for I be- 
lieve every woman is entitled to her share 
of the income of the family, and if men 
don’t wake up to this, I hope there will 
be a law enacted to give women this 
right.”’ 

**Are you crazy?’’ asked the other man. 

“No. lam only talking common sense, 
and giving you the result of my own ex- 
perience. You know I’ve got along pretty 
well in the world, and I think I owe my 
success to the way my wife manages the 
house, and the way we both plan our in- 
come. I did not see the account of the 
speech before the federation that you 
are talking about, but I’m glad if women 
are waking up to a sense of their respon- 
sibility and the injustice of not receiving 
their dues for the work they perform.” 


_-- 


MRS. CATT’S SPEECH. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt’s fine an- 
nual address, as president, at the National 
Suffrage Convention in New Orleans, was 
taken down by a stenographer, and Mrs. 
Catt said that the Woman’s JouRNAL 
should have it for publication. Whenthe 
stenographer’s notes were written out, 
however, they proved to be so imperfect 











that Mrs. Catt could not use them, and 
she found that she could not give the 
speech to the JouRNAL without writing 
it all out anew, a task which the great 
amount of extra work involved in the 
moving of the National Headquarters from 
New York to Warren made impossible, 

A number of our subscribers have writ- 
ten asking when Mrs. Catt’s speech is to 
appear, and some sending money for the 
issue of the paper containing it. To all 
these friends we offer this explanation 
and apology. Tbe announcement made at 
New Orleans that the Woman's JoURNAL 
would contain the speech was made in 
good faith, as both Mrs. Catt and the edi- 
tors expected that it would. We greatly 
regret our readers’ disappointment. 


THE REAL HORROR OF WAR. 








In an article translated from the Rus- 
sian by Aylmer Maude, and published in 
the N. Y. Independent, Tolstoi, writing of 
the horrors of the Crimean War in which 
he participated, says: 

‘““*War! How terrible,’ people say, ‘is 
war, with its wounds, bloodshed and 
deaths! We must organize a Red Cross 
Society to alleviate the wounds, sufferings 
and pains of death.’ But, truly, what is 
dreadful in war is not the wounds, suffer- 
ings and deaths. The human race, that 
has always suffered and died, should by 
this time be accustomed to suffering and 
death, and should not be aghast at them. 
Without war people die from famine, 
from inundations and epidemics, It is not 
suffering and death that are terrible, but 
it is that which allows people to inflict 
suffering and death. 

“One little word from a man who re- 
quests another to have some one hung for 
him to study (a Russian artist asked this 
of an officer in the Russo-Turkish war), 
and a word from the other replying, ‘Very 
well, hang him,’—one such word, printed 
and read, carries in itself the death and 
suffering of millions. It is not the suf- 
fering and mutilation and death of man’s 
body that needs most to be diminished; 
it is the mutilation and death of his 
soul, Not the Red Cross is needed, but 
the simple cross of Christ to destroy 
falsehood and deception. . . . I was finish- 
ing this preface when a cadet from the 
Military College came to me. He told 
me he was troubled by religious doubts, 
He had read Dostoyéfsky’s ‘The Great 
Inquisitor,’ and was troubled by doubts 
why Jesus should have preached a doc- 
trine so hard to carry out. He had read 
nothing of mine. Ispoke cautiously to 
him of how to read the Gospels so as to 
find in them the answers to life’s prob- 
lems. He listened and agreed. Toward 
the end of our conversation I mentioned 
wine, and advised him not to drink. He 
replied: ‘But in military service it is 
sometimes necessary. Why, at Geok- 
Tepe, for instance, when Skobelef had to 
massacre the inhabitants, the soldiers did 
not want to do it, and he had drink served 
out, and then—.’ Here are all the bhor- 
rors of war; they are in this lad with his 
fresh young face, his little shoulder-straps 
(under which the ends of his bashlik are 
so neatly tucked), his well-cleaned boots, 
his naive eyes, and bis conception of life 
so perverted. This is the real horror of 
war. What millions of Red Cross work- 
ers could heal the wounds that swarm in 
that remark—the result of a whole edu- 
cation!” 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 


Before the Friday Morning Club of Los 
Angeles, Cal., a few days ago, ex-Gov. 
Alvah Adams of Colorado discussed equal 
suffrage and its effect on the women of 
the State. He said: 

‘In Colorado we have a double stand- 
ard in money, but a single standard in 
morals. Woman suffrage is there given 
not as a courtesy, but as a right. By de- 
nying the right of suffrage to woman, a 
State deprives her of the weapon by 
which she, the home-maker, can defend 
her home, and forces her, in many cases, 
to accept smaller wages than men for the 
same labor. 

“In 1876 Colorado gave women full suf- 
frage in questions of school matters. No 
scandal in school politics has since been 
known. More than three-fourths of the 
school officials and teachers are now wom- 
en, and, in fact, the whole system is prac- 
tically in the hands of women. 

‘‘About ten years ago equal suffrage on 
all questions was granted to the women, 
and their influence has been marked. 
Better men are demanded for office, and 
temperance and moral legislation are 
often the result. The critics of women 
voters come chiefly from the saloon ele- 
ment and professional politicians, whose 
interests are assailed by them. 

“Suffrage has not in any degree lessened 
the refinement of the women of Colorado. 
It has not caused public disturbances, and 
has not resulted in abandoned homes and 
neglected children. 

‘Women, like men, show strong party 
affiliation in State politics, but in matters 





of municipal interest they lose all sight of 
selfish considerations. Arguments against 
woman suffrage have been advanced in 
Colorado as elsewhere, but these are of 
little weight. The country needs the vote 
of good women to offset the influence of 
ignorant voters from the black belt of the 
South and the pauper immigrants who 
pour in at Castle Garden. To say that 
women have not a better understanding of 
our country’s needs than these classes of 
people is an impeachment of American 
patriotism. In Colorado women show 
much active interest at the polls. The 
press, the preachers, and the petticoats 
are moulding the interests of Colorado. 
I bow to the triumvirate willingly, and 
add, like the Grecian of old, ‘May God 
long keep the tyrants, and may the tyran- 
ny last forever!’’ 


didi 


EMMA LAZARUS. 





Twenty years ag» a young Jewish wom- 
an of New York attracted much interest 
aod attention by her remarkable poetical 
ability. She was poor and an invalid, but 
greatly beloved by those who knew her. 
The Springfield Republican pays her the 
following merited tribute: 

“Emma Lazarus, Poet, Translator of 
Heine, and one of the most remarkable 
gifts of the Hebrew race to this country, 
has been honored in an exceptional way 
by the placing of a bronze memorial tablet 
inside the pedestal of the statue on Bed- 
loe’s Island of ‘Liberty Lighting the 
World,’ bearing her name and her sonnet 
‘The New Colossus,’ written twenty years 
ago and de@icated to the statue. It now 
becomes the dedication of the statue,— 
the noblest poem, perhaps, of all that were 
written for it,—and Stedman, O'Reilly and 
other excellent writers were moved by the 
great theme. Emma Lazarus died in 1887, 
but she had left behind in the ‘Songs of a 
Semite’ and other books of verse a worthy 
contribution to both literature and the 
freedom of humanity. Like Heine, she 
could have said, ‘Lay a sword upon my 
coffin, for I was a valiant soldier in the 
war for the liberation of humanity.’ Her 
high appeal to her race and to the world 
at the time of the expulsion of Jews from 
Russia in 1880-81 was not of a nature to 
be soon forgotten. It is most fitting that 
among the inscriptions within the cham- 
ber of the pedestal her noble sonnet should 
be placed as a consecration. It is as 
follows: 


“Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 
With omgneng limbs astride from land to 
and: 
Here at our sea-washed sunset gates shall 
stand 
A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
Mother of Exiles. From her beacon-hand 
Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes 
command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities 
frame 
‘Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp!’ 
cries she 
With silent lips. 
your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 


‘Give me your tired, 


free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore ; 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost, to 


me: 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!'” 





JUSTICE FOR THE JEWS. 


All over the United States mass meet- 
ings have been held during the past few 
days to protest against the recent massa- 
cres of Jews in Russia, and the frightful 
atrocities inflicted upon their wives and 
children. The treatment of women was 
too horrible for description, 

Faneuil Hall in Boston was crowded on 
the evening of May 17, and it is said that 
thousands were turned away. Prominent 
Hebrews and prominent Americans sat on 
the platform together. 

Mr. Abraham Bornstein introduced the 
chairman, Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, who 
said the civilized world had been borrified 
by the Kishineff atrocities. 

The Hon. James F. Carey of Haverhill 
expressed the sympathy of the Socialists 
of America. 

Mr. Max Mitchell, superintendent of 
Jewish charities, said Russia was differ- 
ent from all other countries. In Rou- 
mania the persecution of the Jews came 
from the hatred of the people, but in Rus- 
sia it was instigated by the government, 
Christian people had murdered these 
Jews, and he felt it was for those Chris- 
tians who condemn these murders to come 
forward and assist. If they looked at it 
from a humanitarian standpoint, every- 
one would do something. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell said: 

Thousands of innocent and helpless 
men, women, and children plundered, 
tortured, and murdered by ferocious 
mobs, while the police look on compla- 
cently, or take part in the outrages. Such 
is the condition of affairs in so-called 
Christian Europe in this dawn of the 
Twentieth Century! 

The complicity of the Russian govern- 
ment in the spoliation and massacre of its 
Jewish subjects is one of the blackest 





crimes of the age, and should arouse the 
indignant protest of every civilized com- ; 


munity. It seems incredible that a nation 
which owes its religion to the Hebrews, 
which accepts the Hebrew Scriptures as 
divinely inspired, which reveres Moses 
and the Prophets, which worships a Jew 
as the Son of God and as God Himself, 
should select as its unoffending victims 
the race to which it owes its knowledge 
of a Divine Being and its hope of immor- 
tality. The causes of this savage outbreak 
seem partly thevlogical bigotry, partly jeal- 
ousy of the thrift and superior financial 


| ability of the Jewish people, and partly a 


determination of the authorities to crush 
out every sort of nonconformity. Catholic 
Poland, Lutheran Finland, Gregorian Ar- 
menia, the Mohammedans of Centra! Asia, 
aud the disciples of Confucius in Northern 
China mustall be Russianized or exter- 
minated. And now the Jewish people 
throughout this vast Empire are beip 

driven out or destroyed. They are bated 
because they are industrious and prosper- 
ous, and because they are loyal to their 
race and religion. Their success is re- 
garded as a crime, and their best qualities 
are the groundsof accusation against them. 

This Russia is a strange mixture of East 
and West, of Oriental conservatism and 
European progress, Its superficial civili- 
zation has been described in the adage, 
“Scratch a Russian and you find a Tar- 
tar.’’ Sydney Smith has defined its gov- 
ernment as ‘ta despotism tempered by 
assassination,”’ 

Yet the persecution of the Jews is not 
contined to Russia. Similar outrages 
have been perpetrated upon the Jews by 
every nation in Europe, This seems to 
be due to an antagonism growing out of 
the fact that the Jews are a peculiar peo- 
ple living separate from the communities 
of which they form a part. 

Let us rejoice that the English-speaking 
nations have largely outgrown this cruel 
and wicked race prejudice. Here at least 
we have abolished the ‘Ghetto’ and 
broken down the ‘Pale.’”’ In Faneuil 
Hall, Jews and Gentiles meet to-night on 
common ground, as American citizens, to 
unite in a ringing protest against the hor- 
rible crime against humanity perpetrated 
by a,savage populace, with the tacit con- 
nivance of a heartless bureaucracy. Let 
us demand of our State department an 
official remonstrance against the oppres- 
sion which drives thousands of impover- 
ished exiles to our shores. If we cannot 
directly interfere to prevent these atroci- 
ties, let us help these fugitives to make 
their homes in this new world. Above all, 
let Americans recognize the noble traits 
of the Hebrew character. In every age 
and country, since the dispersion from 
Palestine, the Jew has been a power in 
spite of his social and political disabilities. 
England owes to D'Israeli’s statesman- 
ship her control of the Suez Canal, which 
enables her to keep open the highway to 
her Indian empire. Jewish names are 
conspicuous in the commercial thorough- 
fares of London, New York, Chicago, New 
Orleans and San Francisco. Europe says 
to the Jew, ‘You are fit only to make 
money for us to confiscate.’’ Let America 
say, with Macaulay, ‘'Throw open every 
door of social and political privilege be- 
fore you deny eloquence to the country 
men of Isaiah or valor to the descendants 
of the Maccabees!”’ 

This “Cradle of Liberty’’ is of all 
places the most fitting in which to voice 
our appeal for freedom and justice to an 
oppressed race. This hall, more than a 
century ago, rang with the demand for 
American independence. Here Garrison 
and Phillips have spoken for negro eman- 
cipation. Here Ireland has voiced her 
demand for home rule. Here Lucy Stone 
and Julia Ward Howe and Mary A. Liver- 
more have pleaded for woman’s enfran- 
chisement. Here federated labor has 
asserted itself against the exactions of 
organized capital, Here the right of self- 
government has been affirmed for the 
subjugated people of the Philippines. 
And here, to-night, we renew our battle 
for liberty. Is it said that it is none of 
our business to denounce foreign oppres- 
sion? Onthe contrary, ‘*The world is our 
one ge and our countrymen are all man- 

ind.”’ 


‘*He’s true to God who’s true to man. 
Wherever wrong is done 

To the humblest and the weakest ’neath the 
all-beholding sun, 

That wrong is also done to us, and they are 
slaves most base 

Whose love of right is for themselves, and 
not for all their race.’’ 


Mr. George E. McNeill said: 


‘Civilization stands appalled and Chris- 
tianity hides its face in shame.  Bos- 
ton cannot be silent, for her streets 
are made sacred by the martyred men 
who fell for political liberty. Massachu- 
setts, the mother of heroes, the State 
whence went the Revolutionary army, has 
again a duty to perform. If the State 
Department at Washington should fail, 
let it not be said that Massachusetts has 
failed to take her stand before the world 
in condemnation of these outrages.”’ 


Rev. Charles G. Ames said: 


“If we seek to trace all this class of 
outrage, we shall find it comes from man’s 
inhumanity to man. My heart is sick 
every day with the reports of wrongs. 
Every Russian is a brother, and we cannot 
consider one part of the race and be in- 
different to the other. I would rather be 
a Jew, trundled in the mire, than the man 
who trundles him. All the antagonism 
and unnatural violence in our own coun- 
try, all the greed and pushing one against 
another, have the same origin. I am tired 
of a religion which does not restrain hu- 
man passion and hatred, a religion that 
raises its eyes to heaven and does not 
mind whom it steps on, and does not know 
God from the devil. If my Christianity 
leaves me free to hatea Jew, and your 
Judaism leaves you free to hate a Chris- 
tian, where is the fatherhood of God?” 


A letter was read from Rabbi Fleischer. 
Mr. Michael J. Murray said: 





“It is of no consequence to me that 
those who have suffered this indescribabjg 
wrong are not of the race of my father op 
mother. This is one of the most atro. 
cious crimes in history. Men were shot 
down and brothers and mothers w 
batchered in cold blood, and yet this wag 
not all, Those who have homes can feg) 
how horrible it must have been to se 
innocent children done to death.” 


Harris Masliansky of New York made 
an eloquent address in Yiddish, which 
moved the audience to tears; and Mr, 
Philip Davis offered ringing resolutions, 
which were adopted unanimously, 





NEBRASKA STATE REPORT. 





[Prepared for the National Suffrage Convention 
in New Orleans.) 

At the close of our last Convention, the 
Nebraska W. S. A. assumed a duty that it 
had never borne before—the maintenance 
of its headquarters unaided by the Na. 
tional Association. Preparatory to this, 
$1,000 had been pledged in Convention; 
but, as it cost $1,500 to support the head. 
quarters twelve months, the executive 
committee decided to close headquarters 
during the summer. 

The work of the Nebraska W. S. A. has 
been materially different from that of last 
year. Our efforts were concentrated last 
year especially upon press work; this 
year our greatest labor has been given to 
field work. Several debates were held in 
different parts of the State, our side of 
the question being ably supported by our 
efficient State Organizer, Miss Laura 
Gregg; her opponents being either edi- 
tors, lawyers, or ministers, as the place 
and opportunity afforded. These debates 
have proved a most valuable method of 
propagandism, as they attract larger au- 
diences than an ordinary suffrage address, 

In May, the National Association gen- 
erously gave to Nebraska the services of 
Miss Gail Laughlin for a two weeks’ field 
trip. She organized several clubs and se- 
cured new members at all clubs she ad- 
dressed, and greatly strengthened them 
by her exceedingly able addresses. The 
field work of the year has been most en- 
couraging. We have had larger and more 
enthusiastic audiences, better collections, 
and have secured more members than ever 
before. Three years ago we opened our 
headquarters with a membership of 283 in 
the State; the next year it increased to 
699. The following year our membership 
held its own, while our efforts were given 
mostly to press work. The present year 
closed with an enrolment of 960 members. 
At the time of handing in this report, we 
have more than 1,000 members. 

Sentiment in favor of woman suffrage 
has decidedly increased in Nebraska with- 
in the last two years. This is largely due 
to the changed attitude of many of our 
newspapers, and we are certainly to be 
congratulated on the present treatment 
of our cause by the daily press of Ne- 
braska. 

At the opening of the present year, our 
headquarters manager, Miss Gregg, issued 
a series of programs, one for each month, 
in which the major part of the matter 
used was furnished by the headquarters, 
free of expense. Several of the ablest 
men and women of the State wrote special 
articles for each program. 

In March, we received a communication 


from Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman of New 


York, representative of the National As- 
sociation on the Committee of Peace of 
the National Council of Women, asking 
that May 15 be observed in our clubs by a 
peace demonstration, as it was the first 
anniversary of The Hague Conference, A 
number of the clubs celebrated the day 
and passed peace resolutions. 

In the summer, the Secretary of State 
announced through the papers that he in- 
tended to submit in the fall election an 
amendment to the constitution whereby 
amendments may be carried in the future 
by the majority of votes cast on the 
amendment, instead of the majority cast 
at,the election. This was of especial in- 
terest to our Association, inasmuch as it 
would open the way for asking for a suf- 
frage amendment of the present Legisla- 
ture. The matter was presented to the 
executive committee, and it was decided 
that the Suffrage Association should not 
work for it openly, as its activity might 
antagonize those opposed to suffrage who 
might otherwise vote for the amendment. 
However, work was done quietly for it 
by the Association, but the amendment 
went the way of all the Nebraska amend- 
ments—49,000 votes were cast for it, 11,000 
against it, and 195,000 voters failed to ex- 
press themselves on it. (Should all these 
men be disfranchised for their indiffer- 
ence?) 

The Nebraska Association has pending 
in its present Legislature a bill relating to 
the descent of property. 

Our Annual Convention took place in 
December. In spite of exceptionally un- 
pleasant weather, our delegates numbered 
over fifty. A more earnest, consecrated 
band could not be imagined. A thousand 
dollars was pledged for the coming year’s 
work, A plan of work was adopted, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed w his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 

The 19th annual meeting of the Vermont 
W. 8. A. will be held in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Barton, Tuesday even- 
ing and Wednesday, June 9 and 10 

C. D. Spencer, President 
Laura Moore, Secretary. 

(Mrs.] Ann F. Batpwin, Chairman Commit- 

tee on Entertainment. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEANS PEACE. 

After the overthrow of Louis Philippe, 
the leaders of the short-lived republic 
which preceded Louis Napoleon’s coup 
d'état proclaimed, as their watchword, 
“La Republique c'est la paix.’ Tt was a 
beautiful dream. But a so-called republic 
which excludes women is in fact only an 
aristocracy of sex. Such a republic never 
has kept and never can keep the peace, 
because a political society composed of 
men alone will always be unduly belliger- 
ent. Only the mothers of men can fully 
appreciate the sacredness of human life, 
and only when women are directly repre- 
sented in government will wars cease to 
decimate the human race. 

Meanwhile the masses of mankind will 
continue to live in poverty and privation, 
while their substance is consumed in tax- 
es for armies, navies, militia, fortifica- 
tions, artillery, and pensions. Three- 
fourths of our national taxation is for 
war expenses, past, present, and prospec- 
tive. Every modern battleship costs more 
than Harvard University. Every time a 
great modern gun is fired, five hundred 
dollars are wasted. Even in time of peace, 
seventy thousand American citizens in the 
prime of life are withdrawn from produc- 
tive industry, deprived of homes, and sub- 
jected by military and naval discipline to 
virtual slavery. Seventy thousand women 
are deprived of possible husbands (a clear 
case of race suicide), and the national 
ideals are degraded. A cynical imperial- 
ism supplants genuine democracy, and in- 
stead of learning to govern ourselves 
wisely and well, we busy ourselves in 
ruling unwilling subjects, while ourselves 
the helpless victims of every species of 
monopoly. 

All honor to the American Peace Asso- 
ciation, which seeks to establish an Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration and an In- 
ternational Congress! Its seventy fifth 
anpiversary this week was admirable. 
But the majority of its audiences were 
women, and several of its most eloquent’ 
and effective addresses were made by 
women. If the Association is wise, it will 
try to arm these women with ballots, in 
order, with their aid, to embody the prin- 
ples of peace in practical legislation. 
Probably most of the members of the 
Peace Society would be glad to have wom- 
en vote. It is in vain that the opponents 
of equal suffrage cry ‘‘Peace, peace,”’ 
when there is no peace! A government 
made and administered by men alone is 
av unjust government, and ‘There is no 
peace, saith my God, to the wicked.” 

H. B. B. 
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A CO-EDUCATIONAL COLLEGE. 


Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., is 
one of the small ‘fresh-water’’ colleges 
that stand for high scholarship, clean 
living and development of character. It is 
the child of the Minnesota Congregational 
Cunference, but it is non-sectarian. Its 
story is one of romance, sacrifice and 
progress. Recently its alumni, President 
Northrup of the State University, Gov 
ernor Van Sant and prominent educators 
from many States, gathered in honor of the 
inaugural of its second president, Rev. W. 
H. Sallmon. 

The venerable president emeritus, Dr. 
James Strong, has guided the institution 
through its first thirty-six years. The 
administration has been continuous to an 
unusual degree. Professor Horace Good- 
hue, dean of the faculty, goes still farther 
back than President Strong. He was the 
first instructor at the old academy in 1866, 
and is still in his prime. The eminent 
astronomer, Dr. W. W. Payne, has served 
since 1871. Margaret J. Evans, distin- 
guished in church and club work, has 
been dean of the woman’s department 
since 1873. 

Carleton glories in offering its advan- 
tages to sons and daughters alike. There 
is no cloister life there, Representing the 
board of trustees, Professor Irwin Shep- 
ard, of Winona, secretary of the National 





Educational Association, said in his ad- 
dress at the inauguration: 

Carleton College is, and has been from 
its foundation, coéducational. Its policy 
accords with the educational principle 
that an ideal life is the best preparation 
for ideal living; hence it has been the aim 
to make tbe college life ideal in all of the 
natural circumstances and relations of the 
life to follow in the social and business 
world, without segregation of the sexes 
or other restrictions than befit the noblest 
living. 

Carleton is growing. In the beginning, 
one frame building held all that was ma- 
terial of the college,—class rooms, chapel, 
library, laboratory, dormitory. Now its 
grounds and buildings represent a value 
of $250,000. It has a productive endow- 
ment of $250,000, besides 390,000 in an 
nuity and other trust funds. It has an 
enrolment of 340 students, and a gradu- 
ating class of forty-one, the largest in its 
history. President Sallmon, young, ever- 
getic, a greduate of Yale, locks forward to 
a million-dollar endowment and to the 
presence of a thousand students. Far 
beyond this hope of material growth is 
the purpose of this college, as voiced 
in his inagural address ‘‘to produce men 
and women of sound education, accord- 
ing to the best American standards of 
scholarship, and of sound character, ac- 
cording to the catholic Christian princi- 
ples of fundamental morals and ethics.”’ 

F. M. A. 





AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


The American Peace Society on May 18 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary by 
a dinner in this city, at the rooms of the 
Twentieth Century Club, It was a bril- 
liant gathering. Hon. Robert Treat 
Paine presided, and there were after-din- 
ner speeches by the secretary, Dr. Benja- 
min F, Trueblood, Professor Moorfield 
Story, the Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead and the Rev. Charles F, 
Dole. 

Mrs. Spencer spoke on ‘'The Attitude 
of Women on the Peace Question.’’ She 
said, in part: 

‘It is significant that the two greatest 
international associations of women are 
actively committed to the peace move- 
ment. These are the World’s W. C. T. U. 
and the International Council of Women. 
The International Council, made up of 
seventeen National Councils, has agreed 
upon peace and arbitration as the one 
point of union. About this time, in these 
seventeen countries, countless meetings 
are being held by women for the promo- 
tion of peace. It means something when 
the women of all civilized nations say, in 
effect, ‘We may differ on al] other ques- 
tions, but on this we stand united. As 
women, we are tired of bringing forth 
sons for slaughter on battle-fields.”’ As 
mothers, we understind perhaps more in- 
timately than men the cost of a human 
life. We are learning tbat more armies 
aud more navies mean more men set aside 
for possible or probable destruction. 

‘‘In a German book of advice to young 
soldiers, I read this sentence, which burnt 
itself into my memory: ‘You will have to 
leave behind you the moral ideals of civil 
life.’ What are these moral ideals? The 
first is the sacredness of human life. In- 
stead, it must be the ideal of the young 
soldier to become @ more and more dan- 
gerous engine of destruction. We have 
seen what this comes to in its full develop- 
ment, in a recent flagrant instance, whena 
German officer kills a subordinate who is 
not sufficiently deferential. In the oppo- 
sition to this spirit, we may find a com- 
mon cord to bind together the women of 
all nations. 

‘The horrors of war may be dwelt 
upon, but they do not appeal to me. 
There are some things worse than death. 
It is worse to sit safe and content while 
things more precious than life are squan- 
dered. There is in the military spirit 
something worse than the raking of the 
great guns across the earth, worse than 
the last dying throb of a million hearts, 
It is the destruction of all ideals, of 
everything delicate and humane, and the 
deification of force. Ten years ago it 
would have seemed impossible that we 
should see some of the things that we are 
seeing to-day. I cannot believe that this 
is anything more than a passing phase. 

‘*‘What kind of expansion do we want, 
and what kind are we getting? A pathetic 
story was told me not long ago of a high- 
caste Hindoo woman who stole out from 
her zenana at night to see an American 
woman, and to ask her to tell of a country 
where women were free and the mothers 
of the race were honored. That was the 
right kind of expansion—the expansion of 
anidea. But if that missionary woman 
had gone with a gun, and had said, ‘You 
must accept our ideas or be shot,’ would 
there have been any stealing out at night 
to listen to her? 

‘‘We are spending an enormous sum 
every year in charity. We are beginning 
to ask why so much charity is needed, 
We find that fully a third of the poverty 
is due to ill health, arising from bad 





homes and bad sanitary conditions. In 
New York City alone, there are 300,000 
dark rooms. Weare finding out that we 
can surround even the children of the 
slums with a wholesome environment; 
but it costs money. We are finding out 
that we can check the ravages of tubercu- 
losis,—‘‘the great white plague,”’—but to 
place the sufferers in conditions where 
they can be cured costs money. 


‘*We are spending another vast sum an- ! 


nually on penal institutions. We have 
found out that 80 per cent. of criminals 
can be reformed if taken in time; and 
why do they need reforming? Because 
the boys in the city have not breathing 
space enough, and their energy gets 
dammed up till it rises to the danger 
point. We could give them chances for 
play and recreation, but it costs money. 

‘There are ever so many things needing 
to be done, and why do they not get done 
faster? First, because we need more 
money for schools and playgrounds and 
all these other useful objects; and second, 
because we are using up the lives of our 
best and wirest, those who should be the 
leaders and guides of all these enterprises, 
in begging for money. 

‘*We lack faith in the developing power 
of moral ideas and moral agencies. We 
are recreant to the truth taught by Emer 
son and Channing; we do not believe that 
every child has a right to the best possi- 
ble development. Why is it that we do 
not believe in the moral forces? Because 
we do not yet realize their power. We 
cannot promote growth by any pressure 
from outside. It follows only when there 
is a response from within. These things 
are truisms; but if we really believed 
them, we c uld regenerate the world.”’ 

Mrs. Mead referred to the fact that 200 
members of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties have formed themselves into an “ar- 
bitration group,’’ pledged to try to pro- 
mote the settlement of differences in that 
way. She said, ‘‘We must form an arbi- 
tration group in our own Congress.” She 
reviewed the practical work being done 
for peace, and the good literature issued 
at fifty cents a volume, She said: ‘‘The 
youngest girl here who has fifty cents can 
give a book to a Harvard student. Every 
woman who sits on a hotel piazza in the 
summer working a centre-piece can drop 
a word to the women around her. And 
some old lady, poring over the Transcript 
to decide to which of the many societies 
representing palliations and poultices to 
leave her money, may read the report of 
our meeting, and make up her mind to 
leave it to the Peace Society.’ 

Mr. Moorfield Story made an able his- 
torical address, reviewing the principal 
wars of recent years, and argued that the 
advantages gained by most of them could 
have been attained without a resort to 
arms. 

Rev. Charles F, Dole said that if war 
was still sometimes necessary, we ought 
not to glorify it. To talk ofthe ‘glorious 
days of the war’’ was as inappropriate as 
if a family that had been very ill should 
refer to ‘‘that glorious time of typhoid.”’ 
He said, ‘‘Let us not call ourselves a 
Christian nation so much, Let us not use 
the name for humbug!’’ In speaking of 
the need that the women of the churches 
should use their influence for peace, he 
said: 

Suppose we could hypnotize all the 
women in the country so that at the first 
sign of war they should say, ‘‘This is in- 
tolerable;‘ we will not have it! We will 
take this to the Hague Court and nowhere 
else.’’ If even the people in the churches 
really believed in the God of the Golden 
Rule, do you think another war would be 
possible? 

The secretary, Dr. Trueblood, reviewed 
the history of the peace movement. The 
number of peace societies in the world 
has grown to more than a hundred, with 
about 350 branches. When the Associa- 
tion was formed, only eight international 
disputes had been settled by arbitration; 
since then two hundred have been so de- 
cided, two-thirds of them within the last 
half century. A. 8. B. 


A SOUTHERN WOMAN’S SACRIFICE. 





For many years Miss Sophie Wright has 
been carrying on in New Orleans two ed- 
ucational enterprises of far-reaching influ- 
ence. As prigcipal of the Home Institute 
for Girls, she has prepared class after 
class for college or for life, some of her 
pupils having already reached distinction 
in educational or professional work. As 
founder of a night school for boys? she 
has uplifted a large contingent of work- 
ing men. In both of these enterprises 
she has had the assistance of her two sis- 
ters, but the double duty has told severe- 
ly on her health, and eventually may cost 
her her life. In the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat, Miss Helen Pitkin writes of 
this devoted educator and her sacrifice: 

“Miss Sophie Wright, beloved of the 
poor, submitted to an examination yester- 
day morning at the Charity Hospital, at 
the hands of the famous Vienna surgeon, 
Dr, Adolph Lorenz. This was urged by 
leading physicians and friends of Miss 











Wright, several of whom were present. 
Dr. Lorenz became interested in the case 
at once, and averred that the faulty condi- 
tion of the spine and hip, nut being con- 
genital, might have been cured in child- 
hood. Miss Wright, having recently 
passed her thirty-sixth year, cannot now 
expect anything more than relief from 
threatening worse conditions. ‘You look 
much older,’ said the great surgeon, can- 
didly, scanning the sweet, patient face of 
the sufferer. ‘They tell me you area 
hard worker. Is it all true?’ When the 
examination was over, Dr. Lorenz took 
Miss Wright’s hand in both his own. ‘It 
is the night-school work that is killing 
you,’ he said. ‘Give it up.’ Miss Wright 
would do this only on condition that the 
work in which she is pioneer in the South 
be continued by others. As that hope is 
distant, she shook her head. ‘There is 
too great need for it,’ she said. ‘But if I 
tell you that paralysis will ensue if you 
do not have rest?’ exclaimed the surgeon. 
Miss Wright sighed. ‘I shall probably 
live for this work two or three years long- 
er, anyway,’ she answered, ‘when condi- 
tions may be such as to justify the under- 
taking of it by the municipal powers or 
the School Board. I do not hesitate to 
make the sacrifice.’ ‘It is suicide—rapid 
suicide!’ cried Dr. Lorenz, appalled. ‘Not 
so quick as the taking of poison, but quite 
as sure.’ 

“Is it possible that the city of New Or- 
leans, which principally benefits from 
Miss Wright’s sacrifice, will permit it to 
continue at such a cost? The radius of 
this woman’s influence is immeasurable, 
its effect potent beyond words. She is 
still young, and if she will content herself 
merely to exist, dutifully as ever, her life 
will be a guide and inspiration to thou- 
sands, We may call ourselves by great 
names, and speak of ‘expansion’ and de- 
velopment within our demesnes, but New 
Orleans can never be truly great until her 
working men and boys are offered the 
privileges of the leisurely class; till then 
she cannot rank with great cities, and 
deem her inhabitants free and equal 
Americans. The time to offer relief to 
the maimed benefactress is now. The 
night school is Miss Wright’s life-work, in 
which she has achieved long, unaided 
credit that reflects most upon the city of 
New Orleans. She will resign it only to 
those who will carry it on to even greater 
usefulness. She cares little for the glory 
that accrues through it to her own name. 
The work’s the thing! Or will we stand 
by and participate in the sacrifice of our 
foremost woman philanthropist?” 





EUROPEAN TOUR. 


Any desiring to go abroad the present 
season are invited to correspond with Dr. 
Augusta J. Chapin, 37 Hamilton Terrace, 
New York City, who offers an exceptional 
opportunity to two or three ladies in a 
small select party, sailing June 27. Ref- 
erences will be given and will be expected. 

Dr. Chapin is the ouly woman D. D. in 
the United States, and probably in the 
world. She is well known as a minister, 
and as a staunch friend of equal rights for 
women. This is Dr. Chapin’s tenth tour 
abroad, and the opportunity she offers is 
a fine one. 





A NOTEWORTHY GERMAN WOMAN. 

A distinguished German lady has lately 
made her home in the neighborhood of 
Bostun, who may expect soon to be 
flooded with invitations from women’s 
clubs to lecture. Mrs. Luise Benda- 
Baranyai comes of a well-known family of 
musicians, the Bendas having been com- 
posers, musical directors, violinists and 
singers for two hundred years, aud rank- 
ing high in the history of German music, 
She herself was a pupil of Liazt, in Buda- 
pest. Mrs. Benda-Baranyai is a graduate 
of the Royal Prussian Normal School for 
Women Teachers, and taught music,draw- 
ing, painting, etc., in the families of the 
German and Hungarian nobility. For the 
last fourteen years she has lived in Berlin, 
teaching private classes in the German 
language, and in the history of German 
art and literature. Among her pupils 
were many Americans, and she was a real 
mother to these lonely and inexperienced 
young people, advising them when in 
perplexity, cheering them when home- 
sick, and nursing them when ill. She 
sympathized with all their joys and sor- 
rows, and they turned to her house as to 
areal home. Few women have been more 
sincerely beloved. 

Mrs. Benda-Baranyai came to this 
country last summer, and has since then 
been living quietly in Oberlin, giving pri- 
vate lessons to the professors of the col- 
lege, who speak of her in the highest 
terms. She has lately taken up her abode 
with a married daughter at 63 Wallace 
Street, West Somerville, Mass., and is do- 
ing literary work, and furnishing corre- 
spondence to several foreign periodicals. 
People have hardly found out yet that she 
is here, but next fall she will undoubtedly 
be in great demand, for she can not only 








lecture on literature, education, music, 
travels, etc., but is a teacher of rare merit, 
with the highest testimonials from ajj 
manner of distinguished people. She 
knows her native language not only as g 
science, but as an art, having studied jt 
with an actor of the Royal Theatre jp 
Berlin, so that her German is the best 
German spoken on the stage. The clubg 
are sure to be in pursuit of Mrs. Benda. 
Baranyai in the autumn, if some schoo! or 
college does not snap her up first. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN KANSAS. 


Editors Woman's Journai: 

President Roosevelt’s host and hostess 
at Sharon Springs on Sunday were Hon, 
Guy E. and Mrs. Woodhouse, They are 
young people of sterling qualities. Mr, 
Woodhouse is a stockman and banker,and 
a member of the lower House of the Kan. 
sas Legislature. He voted and worked 
for the presidential suffrage bill. His wife 
is president of the Sharon Springs Equal 
Suffrage Association. Rev. Mr. T. E, 
Stephens, who pronounced the benedic. 
tion at the Sunday service which Mr, 
Roosevelt attended, is president of the 
Goodland Equal Suffrage Association. He 
is postmaster there also, pastor of the 
Christian Church, and a splendidly edu- 
cated man, 

It was at Ellsworth that President 
Roosevelt made what the Kansas pajers 
call his ‘*keynote speech.”’ He said in 
part: 


‘*My fellow-citizens: As I have passed 
through Kansas I have been struck not 
merely with the beauty and fertility of 
your State, not merely with your great 
material advantages, nut merely with the 
strong, rugged type of your men, but I 
have been struck also with the great and 
successful efforts made by Kansas in the 
cause of education, by your colleges and 
schools. 1am glad of it, particularly for 
this reason: Kansas is like a blooded 
horse, Kansas needs education, not to de- 
velop or stimulate its qualities, but to 
direct and train them. 

‘*Kansas is bound to make its weight 
felt for good orevil. More and more as I 
have seen your people I have realized the 
power of your citizenship, the power of 
Kansas manhood and womanhood; and 
wherever power exists there is a chance 
of its going wrong. A strong man, be- 
cause of his strength, if he goes wr ng 
can do worse than a weak mau. Having 
power means that if that power is not 
well directed it will be misused. Any 
country in which there is an abounding 
virility, abounding manhood, aboundiwg 
courage, abounding strength, needs to 
educate and train that strength, that cour- 
age, that power, under penalty of seeing 
it, possibly, ge astray. I congratulate 
you, and | congratulate the nation, upoo 
the educational work done in Kansas, be- 
cause you have the iype of citizensuip 
which, if it is a furce on the right side, 
represents the most potent of forces for 
the right side, and if it goes wrong, be 
cause of its very strepgth, will do an infin- 
ity of harm. For that reason especially, I 
feel that the whole country is to be con- 
gratulated because of your excellent edu- 
cational work here, the work of the 
school, the work of the college, the work 
of education in its broadest and deepest 
and truest sense. 

“There are communities which need to 
educate people in order to bring them up. 
You do not need that. What you need 
here is what any strong and high-spirited 
community needs—tvu be educated in order 
that it may goright. Just as it is witha 
horse. Take a perfectly quiet drudge of 
a horse, and train him, and he will never 
turn out very bad or very good either. 
But take the horse that is best worth rid- 
ing or driving, the high-spirited thorough- 
bred, and if he is badly trained he is not 
an enjoyable animal to handle. Any sec- 
tion of the people who have the strength, 
who have the power in them, need to have 
that power guided and shaped aright, and 
I congratulate you of Kansas that yours 
is being guided and shaped aright. I be- 
lieve in you with all my heart and soul. 
Il am proud of you, and prophesy a glori- 
ous future for you.’’ (Cheers. ) C. 





FOR SUCIAL AND CIVIC BETTERMENT. 


The indifference that many men show 
toward their duties and responsibilities 
as citizens is coming more and more to be 
regarded as a menace to good government. 
The president of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. William H. Lincoln, said 
in a recent address: “I do not think the 
present condition of municipal affairs is 
due wholly to ignorant voters, In one of 
the most aristocratic wards in Boston, not 
one-half of the voters voted at the last 
presidential election. Moreover, corrupt 
methods have been used by corporations 
to secure certain privileges and results. 
The stream cannot rise higher than its 
source. The nearer we get to the people, 
the purer the government.”’ 

How to overcome this apathy toward 
civic duties was one of the subjects con- 
sidered at the meeting of the National 
Municipal League at Detroit, Mich, Wil- 
son L, Gill, the originator of the ‘school 
city,’’ said that it could be cured only by 
teaching citizenship as practically as read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic; by having all 
children, from the youngest to the oldest, 
made into citizens instead of subjects, 
and guided by teachers in the defence of 
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~ HOUGHTON 


& DUTTON 





Furnishings for Your Summer House 





You can furnish and supply your Summer Cottage or your Summer Hotel from 
HOUGHTON & DUTTON’S at less expense than from any other house in Boston. 


Try it and convince yourselves. 


Here are a few of the things on which we can save you more money than you can 


save by purchasing elsewhere: 


Furniture ofAll Kinds Bedding of All Kinds Shades and Curtains 


Portieres and Awnings 
Carpets and Rugs 

China Glassware 
Woodenware 

Tin Plate Goods 


Wall Paper 
Upholstery Pictures and Frames 
Crockery Silverware 
Cutlery 
Lamps and Fixtures 


Straw Mattings 


Tinware 
Table Linen 


House Paints Painters’ Supplies 


Gas and Electric Fixtures 


Lawn and Garden Tools, Etc., Etc. 


In our Drapery and Upholstery Department we will take measurements and 


make estimates free of charge on orders of any size, large or small. 


Estimates on 


Wall Papering also furnished free of charge. 


Remember particularly our excellent 


GROCERY DEPARTMENT 


One of the most complete and best equipped Provision Stores in New England. 
It comprises a Grocery Store, Market and Dairy all in one, and we guarantee every- 


thing to be of first quality. 
can be bought, 


Our prices are the very lowest at which the best goods 


Avail yourselves especially of our fresh, sweet Butter, the very best that can pos- 


sibly be made. 


It is churned in our Grocery Department every hour of the day, from 


the purest clarified cream. We will make it while you wait and salt it to your taste 


if you wish. 


Also bear in mind, in this connection, that we give 


GREEN TRADING STAMPS 


The original and reliable Sperry & Hutchinson Stamps, now famous throughout 


the land. 


Visit our Stamp Annex (on the fifth floor) and see the BEAUTIFUL 


PREMIUMS which we exchange for the stamp books when filled. 








———— 








Miss M. 


144 Tremont Street, 


ANNOUNCES HER OPENING OF 
LADIES’ GLOVES in qualities from $1.00 to $2.00 


— ALSO — 
Everything that is up to date in NECKWEAR, VEILINGS and BELTS. 





F. Fisk, 

















their rights and performance of the duties 
of faithful, ideal citizenship. ‘*The school 
city is a thoroughly successful method of 
accomplishing this object. A school is 
given a charter and organized as a city; 
each room as a ward. All the children 
elect a city council, mayor, and other offi- 
cers. A police department, and others 
when wanted, are established. The chil 
dren make and execute their laws, and 
have their own judiciary. Improvements 
in government, such as the initiative and 
referendum, are taught practically. The 
moral results are fine, and civic knowledge 
is imparted rapidly. Children’s respect 
for teachers and for authority in general 
is increased, as are the comforts and 
pleasures of school life. The teacher’s 
labor and expenditure of nervous force 
are decreased. The general introduction 
of the school city, under competent super- 
vision, will restore to our cities and States 
the spirit and the fact of a democratic 
republic.”’ 

In Philadelphia, the Civic Club, which 
is taking a warm interest in the promo- 
tion of the school city, has reports of five 
schools in which Mr. Gill’s plan is now in 
operation, and of eight others which are 
considering its adoption. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Yamei Kin, a Chinese woman of the 
Manchu or ruling class, is giving a course 
of lectures before the Chicago Fortnightly 
Club on Chinese literature, art, customs, 
and women. Dr. Kin is a graduate of the 
Woman’s Medical College of New York. 


Dr. Bertha Frost has resigned her posi- 
tion on the staff of the Hospital for the 
Insane at Fergus Falls, Minn., and has re- 
turned to her home in Michigan. She will 
be succeeded by Dr. Jennie B. Purmort 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. Madge Patton Hawkins, of Terre 
Haute, Ind., is a graduate of the Indiana 
Medical College. She had first spent two 
years in the Training School for Nurses. 
She has a lucrative general practice, but 
devotes herself especially to diseases of 
women and children. The doctor is a 
member of the County, State, and Ameri- 
can Medical Associations, also of the Es- 
culapian Medical Society of the Wabash 
Valley. 

A correspondent of the New Century 
Writes: 

“The year 300 B. C. witnessed the ar- 
tival of the first woman physician. This 
Rotable pioneer was a young Athenian 
named Aynodice. It was contrary to the 
laws of Athens fora woman to practice 





medicine, and Aynodice therefore dis- 
guised herself as a man. Her extraordi- 
nary success brought her so much fame 
that her secret became known and she 
was prosecuted—that is to say, persecuted 
—for her offense. We read, however, that 
the women of Athens came to her aid in 
such numbers and with such vigor that 
the authorities were forced to capitulate. 
They not only dropped the prosecution, 
but they repealed the law, and Aynodice 
was permitted to resume her labor of 
healing in victorious peace. At this pe- 
riod, when so many dead martyrs have 
been laurel-crowned, we may well remem- 
ber Aynodice, the first woman physician 
of the historic period. In later times we 
find many women who sought and ob 
tained medical degrees, especially from 
the Moorish universities of Spain. Tro- 
tula of Rugiero practised with marked 
success in the eleventh century, and in 
the following century Dorothea Bocchi 
became Professor of Medicine in the Uni 
versity of Bologna. Since then two other 
women have occupied the same position 
in the same university.”’ 





A WOMAN DEFENDS HER FLOCE. 


A Denver correspondent of the Chicago 
Record Herald. writing of the sheep and 
cattle raids on the Western plains, com- 
ments on the brave stand made by Mrs. 
Nancy E. Irving. The trouble is so seri- 
ous as to threaten the destruction of the 
sheep and wool business. Mrs. Irving is 
certainly acting as a courageous and patri- 
otic citizen. The article says in part: 


There are two figures in this conflict 
who arouse one’s admiration. They are 
Griff Edwards, now a leading sheep man 
of eastern Oregon, the first man to dare 
the cattle men, and Mrs. Nancy B. Irving, 
a former Chicago woman, whose goat 
ranch was recently raided and 1,200 goats 
slaughtered. 

Mrs. Irving came out here from Chicago 
about a year ago and established a new 
industry, the raising of finely-bred Ango- 
ria goats for the manufacture of mohair. 
The goats were pastured on rocky land 
that the cattle men disdained to use. 
But there were plenty of yucca plants, 
upon which the goats subsisted well. 
They did not encroach upon the stock- 
men’s pastures nor interfere with them, 
but the ontlaw raiders swooped down upon 
this peaceful community, bound and 
gagged the herder, Lloyd Kellogg, and 
killed a large number of the goats. Now 
Mrs. Irving has placed an armed guard at 
her camp on Pinon Mesa, prepared to re- 
sist another raid, and has notified District 
Attorney Mullen at Grand Junction of her 
act and her intentions. She has also ap- 
plied to the Humane Society for aid, con- 
tending that the killing of the goats is 
cruelty to animals. It is said that she 
already has several! deputies of the Hu- 
mane Society among her guard. She 





pluckily declares that she will resist the 
raiders to the end. 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New York, May 19, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Despite all the efforts of the friends of 
good conditions for women, the feminine 
inspectors of immigrants have been dis- 
missed. It was feared that this would be 
the result when it was seen how deep- 
seated was the opposition of seme of the 
officials of the Immigration Burean to the 
retention of these valuable employees. 
The reason assigned for their removal 
from the service is that, the time of their 
temporary appointment having expired, 
they cannot be longer retained without 
executive order, as they are not on the 
eligible list of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Mrs. Ellis and other reformers who 
have been much interested in this work, 
and who feel that these women have been 
of use, have not given up bope of their re- 
instatement, and are trusting to the 
efforts of the W. C. T. U. and the return 
of President Roosevelt for a reéstablish- 
ment of the service. 

Miss Barnette Miller, of Columbia, §, 
C., has been awarded a fellowship in Col- 
um bia College, and will pursue ber studies 
in the department of English, so as to ac- 
quire the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
The very high standard of scholarship 
maintained by the women who are study- 
ing in this University, is constantly prov- 
ing the wisdom of admitting them to the 
advantages they have so well deserved. 
When I recall the October day in 1872 
when the first request for the admission 
of girls was made to a full Faculty meet- 
ing, to be received with favor only by Pres- 
ident Barnard and one or two of the pro- 
fessors, and contrast that time with this, 
it is gratifying indeed to learn how fully 
all the hopes that then seemed almost 
preposterous have been realized. 

A woman who has been in honorable 
and responsible positions in several differ- 
ent hospitals recently spoke of the differ- 
ence in characteristics between men and 
women which she had observed in her ex- 
perience, Every one knows that very 
early in life boys show a roughness in 
their play which never characterizes that 
of girls. Boys do not in the least mind 
hurting each other, often intentionally in- 
flicting suffering even on their best 
friends, while girls are usually distressed 
if by any accident harm is inflicted, 
Later on this “dear delight of giving 
pain’’ develops into the hazing among 
young men, which as we all know some- 
times amounts to ruffianly cruelty in col- 
leges and military institutions. The same 
characteristics often distinguish the sexes 
through life. This nurse stated that in 
the hospitals in which she had labored 
she had noticed a similar difference. In 
the women’s wards, when a new patient 
was brought in to undergo an operation, 
the invalids did their best to reassure her 
and keep up her spirits, while the men in 
their ward were prone to take pleasure in 
frightening the new-comer with horrible 
tales of suffering and discomfort. She 
related one instance in which the victim 
was @ young man who had been hurt in 
the service of arailroad. He was a clerk 
in one of the departments, and a valuable 
man. His employers told him to go to 
the best hospital for the treatment of such 
injuries, and he was taken thither in good 
spirits. A mischievous young fellow met 
him on his arrival and drew a blood-curd- 
ling picture of the horrors in store for 
him. To give an added touch to the 
lurid story, he told the new-comer that he 
would be waited upon entirely by a cer- 
tain very pretty young nurse, who, as a 
matter of fact, belonged in the woman's 
ward, The poor young man was so hor- 
rified by all this that, without waiting to 
find his bag, he fled to his home. Thence 
he wrote to the company that he must 
have a private room, and his wife with 
him. This request was complied with, at 
large additional cost to his employers. 

New Jersey is so near New York, and 
seems so much a part of this community, 
that friends here are rejoicing at the pro- 
motion of the well-known lawyer of that 
State, Miss Mary Philbrook. For several 
years her practice has been growing, until 
she has an established position in the 
courts of the sister commonwealth. Re- 
cently she has received an appointment as 
probation officer in Newark. She has 
been for some time the assistant of the 
former incumbent, Mr, Melvin Doremus, 
and on his resignation it seemed to be 
unanimously felt that Miss Philbrook 
should be his successor. The salary is 
only $1,300 a year, and her practice is 
bringing in a larger sum than this. There 
are already 216 offenders awaiting trial 
under the old laws, and under the new 
system this number will probably be 
doubled, involving a great deal of work. 
Miss Philbrook will have three assistants. 
After carefully considering all these con- 
ditions she has consented to assume the 
duties. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

75 East 81st Street. 





The annual breakfast of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club this week brought to- 
gether a rare galaxy of distinguished 
women. Mrs. Howe sat at the head of 
the table, with Mrs. Livermore on her 
right and Mrs. E. D. Cheney on her left. 
Looking at them, one could not help won- 
dering where there could be found another 
trio equal to these. All three spoke, and 
brief addresses were made also by Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer. Mrs. Walton, Miss 
Hersey, and Mrs. Ellen Mitchell; and 
Mrs, Alice Harris sang. 








VACATION PLACES WHERE HEALTH AND 
QUIET, SPORT AND ENJOYMENT 
CAN BE FOUND. 


The warm weather is fast approaching, 
and this is the time for the intended vaca- 
tionist to think about his or her place of 
recreation and enjoyment for the coming 
season. 

New England first of all appeals to the 
tourist, and when it strikes him, it gener- 
ally strikes him rather forcibly, for among 
the numerous resorts of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Massachusetts, 
the summer tourist will find everything 
to suit his or her wantand comfort. The 
hotels are modern, and at the principal 
summer resorts they have become luxu- 
rious palaces, The wealthy visitor who 
desires to stay at one of these magnificent 
palaces with a first-class stable of fast 
horses attached has but to journey to the 
White Mountains, to Rockland or Poland 
Springs, Maine, or to Bar Harbor. The 
youth who wishes to put in the summer 
at the favorite game of golf, should visit 
the mountains and his wish will be con- 
summated; the baseball enthusiast, who 
desires to while away his time at that 
pastime, can find his enjoyment at these 
same resorts; the fisherman who prefers 
the beautiful expanse of a glassy New 
England lake can find his rendezvous in 
Winvipesaukee or Sunapee in New Hamp- 
shire, and Moosehead or the Rangeleys in 
Maine; the hardy mountain-climber will 
find the lofty summit of Mt Washington 
waiting for bim, or the less fatiguing 
climbs of Mt. Monadnock or Mt. Saddle- 
back; the yachtsman who finds his joy in 
a stiff wind and a good boat, can battle 
with the snowy waves from Marblehead to 
Bar Harbor; the canoeist can paddle his 
bark through the poetic waters of the 
busy Merrimac or the pine-lined streams 
of Maine, chief of which are the Penob- 
scot and Kennebec. The man who likes 
life and sport at all times, and who de- 
sires the free atmosphere of the country 
and all its health-giving accompaniments, 
but who desires a bit of city with him, 
should visit Saratoga. He can find life 
and amusement to suit the most fastidi- 
ous taste; he can enjoy the excitement of 
the race-track, and the quiet of the moun- 
tain valley. 

Choose your resort; there are hundreds 
of places on the line of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. 

Send to the Boston & Maine Railroad 
Passenger Department, Boston, for their 
1903 Tour Book. It contains 84 pages of 
useful inforniation, the hotels and their 
rates aud accommodations, and the round- 
trip railroad rates from Boston, Worces- 
ter, and Springfield. This book will be 
mailed free to any address. 

ieccndailiidedts 
HOTEL BOOK GIVING SUMMER RESORTS, 
RAILROAD AND HOTEL RATES, 
PUBLISHED BY THE BOSTON & MAINE 
RAILROAD. 

‘Resorts and Tours 1903” is the title of 
the valuable little brochure published by 
the Boston & Maine Railroad Passenger 
Department, Boston, It contains a list of 
the resorts and hotels reached by the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad and its connections, 
giving additional information in regard to 
the hotel rates and accommodations, the 
round-trip summer excursion rates from 
Boston, Worcester and Springfield, Mass. 

This book is free, and will be mailed 
upon receipt of address. 








WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1,’'99. Cure dan- 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success, Send 650 cents for 
sample (half price). Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 


A CHANCE TO CAMP 
IN THE WOODS. 


From the first of June to the middle of 
October, Cedar Lodge and Birchbay camps 
will be open for guests. Lake Memphre- 
magog, on whose shores the camps are 
placed, affords fishing, rowing, bathing 
and beautiful sunset effects. A garden 
yields the best of vegetables, while the 
dairy farm adjoining sends milk, butter 
and cream. Good teams at moderate 
prices can be had for drives among the 
picturesque hills. As only alimited num- 
ber of campers can be received, arrange- 
ments should be made early in the season. 

Terms, including use of boats, ten dol- 
lars a week, For further particulars ad- 
dress MRS. ISABEL C. BARROWS, 

135 East 15th St., New York City 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and - ge Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

5znd and Media Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa 

















AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theat re. 
4nT tSt. Teleph o77 Tremont. Branch 





Office 168 Tremont St. 


Summer Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MAY 25. 


Hands Across the Sea 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢, 60c, 


Prices: { Iracinene: 10c., 25c., 50¢, 





SYMPHONY HALL 


POPS 


50—Grand Orchestra — 50 


Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, Conductor, 


Every Evening, except Saturday, 8to11. Admis- 
sion We. Reserved ts 5c extra. Tel. B.B.1492 


———— 








TO LET. 


12 BLACKWELL S8ST., corner 
Bowman St., DORCHESTER. 


BEAUTIFUL HOUSE, 


In good order, 9 rooms (five on first floor), 
all modern conveniences, good neighbor- 
hood. Price, $25a month, Address 


H,. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 








A native of Chile, having spent nearly al} 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough paowtea of the English 
language, she is also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


- Typical Life in Chile. 

- Reminiscences of Peru. 

Cuba and the Cubans. 

The Land of the Incas. 

. The Indians ofthc Western Slopes 
of the Andes. 

Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Womap 
asa riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North an@ 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sy pathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself 
12. Coasassen Calta, ents Train- 
ng. 
13. The Efficac of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 
15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltees and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 


4S gPeDe 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Goy. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, and others, Boston, 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Bostor. 


TBLEPHONE Ne. 1973. 
JOHNSON & SMITH 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 








Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 


veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $5000. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston. 
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DARENESS AND LIGHT ARE ONE. 
BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 
Lord, if there be, as wise men spake, 
No death, but only fear of death, 
And when Thy temple seems to shake 
’'Tis but the shaking of our breath,— 


Whether by day or night we see 

Clouds where Thy winds have driven none, 
Let unto us as unto Chee 

The darkness and the light be one. 





THE HEIRS OF ALL THE EARTH. 
BY THOMAS WENTWURTH HIGGINSON. 
From street and square, from hill and glen 
Of this vast world beyond my door, 
I hear the tread of marching men, 
The patient armies of the poor. 


The halo of the city’s lamps 
Hangs a vast torchlight in the air; 

I watch it through the evening damps; 
The masters of the world are there. 


Not ermine clad, nor clothed in state, 
Their little deeds not yet made plain, 
But waking early, toiling late, 
The heirs of all the earth remain. 


Some day, by laws as fixed and fair, 
As guide the planets in their sweep, 
The childrez of each outcast heir 
The barvest fruits of time shall reap. 


The peasant’s brain shall yet be wise, 

The untamed pulse beat calm and still, 
The blind shall see, the lowly rise, 

And work in peace time's wondrous will. 


Some day, without a trumpet’s call, 

This news shall o’er the earth be blown: 
The heritage comes back to all; 

The myriad monarchs take their own. 


FROM “ WOODNOTES.” 








‘The Heart of all the Scene.”’ 


It was one of the charméd days 
When the genius of God doth flow; 
The wind may alter twenty ways, 
A tempest cannot blow; 
It may blow north, it still is warm; 
Or south, it still is clear; 
Or east, it smells like a clover-farm ; 
Or west, no thunder fear 
The musing peasant, lowly great, 
Beside the forest water sate; 
The rope-like pine-roots, crosswise grown, 
Composed the network of his throne; 
The wide lake, edged with sand and grass, 
Was burnished to a floor of glass, 
Painted with shadows green and proud 
Of the tree and of the cloud. 
He was the heart of all the scene; 
On him the sun looked more serene; 
To hill and cloud bis face was known, 
It seemed the likeness of their own. 
They knew by secret sympathy 
The public child of earth and sky. 
“You ask," he said, ‘what guide 
Me through trackless thickets led, 
Through thick-stemmed woodlands, rough 
and wide, 

I found the water's bed. 
The watercourses were my guide; 
I travelled grateful by their side, 

Or through their channel dry; 
They led me through the thicket damp, 
Through brake and fern, the beavers’ camp, 
Through beds of granite cut my road, 
And their resistless friendship showed: 
The falling waters led me, 
The fvodful waters fed me, 
And brought me to the lowest land, 
Unerring to the ocean sand. 
The moss upon the forest bark 
Was pole-star when the night was dark; 
The purple berries in the wood 
Supplied me necessary food ; 
For Nature ever faithful is 
To such as trust her faithfulness. 
‘When the forest shall mislead me, 
When the night and morning lie, 
“When sea and land refuse to feed me, 
’T will be time enough to die. 
Then will yet my mother yield 
A pillow in her greenest field, 
Nor the June flowers scorn to cover 
The clay of their departed lover.”’ 


‘ 
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A Twilight Story for Girls. 


BY MABEL NELSON THURSTON, 





Outside it was raining heavily. Inside 
—well, inside the weather was threaten- 
ing, to say the least. One of the nurses, 
going to the linen-room with an armful of 
fresh towels, shook her head sympathet- 
ically at another, who was just going into 
the ward. 

‘I pity ourselves to-day,’’ she said. 

“I know—it will be so hard to keep the 
children bright,’’ the other answered. A 
nurse was taking temperatures and mark- 
ing the charts that hung at the head of 
each white bed. She stopped a moment, 
and looked down at one especially listless 
face pressed soberly against the pillow. 

‘Don’t you want some of the scrap- 
books to look over, Jennie?’’ she asked, 

Jennie’s weak voice was utterly unin- 
terested. ‘‘No,’’ she answered. The 
nurse’s voice kept its brightness in spite 
of her discouragement. ‘Then, don’t 
you want me to bring you one of the puz- 
zles? You could play with it nicely 
there.”’ 

“No, I don’t want any,’ Jennie an- 
swered, wearily. 

A hand pulled at the nurse’s skirt, and 


she turned quickly. The thin, pain-sharp- 
ened face of the girl in the next bed 
smiled at her cheerfully. 

**Don’t bother about Jennie. I guess I 
can make her do something,’’ she said, in 
a low voice. 

The nurse bent over her with a swift, 
caressing touch. ‘‘Thank you, little as- 
sistant,’’ she said, tenderly. 

She went on about her work, but it did 
not seem so hard or so hopeless any more, 

Maggie lay thinking for a few minutes. 
In the room outside, where the patients’ 
clothes were kept in a case full of big pig- 
eon-holes, was one bundle shabbier than 
the others; this was Maggie’s. In one of 
the beds were some queer, cruel-looking 
weights that meant suffering far greater 
than most of the little invalids tbere could 
imagine, and they were Maggie’s, too. 
Perhaps, in all the long roomful, she had 
the fewest things to make her glad; but 
what of that? God teaches us how to 
make our happiness, if we will; God and 
Maggie together made hers. 

She opened her eyes when the sharpest 
pain had passed, and called across to the 
next bed, ‘‘Jennie!”’ 

‘What is it?’”’ Jennie asked, listlessly. 

“Jennie, let’s ‘see things’; we haven’t 
for ever so long. You wanted to the 
other day, you know.”’ 


“Well,” Jennie answered, doubtfully; | 


**you’ll have to begin, though.’’ 

“Oh, yes, I'll begin. Well, then, I see 
some great red roses, just as soft and 
dark as velvet; and they feel all cool when 
you touch them, and they smell -- my, 
don’t they smell sweet?”’ 

“I know something prettier than that,’’ 
Jennie answered. “It’s vi’lets—a lady 
gave me some once. They ain’t anything 
like ’em, velvet nor nothin’ else, I ’most 
cried when they withered. That’s pret- 
tier than yours, Maggie Dulin!’’ 

*But I see somethin’ else,’ Maggie 
went on. “it’s a great green place, and 
the grass is all nice and thick under your 
feet, and it’s full of the beautifullest 
flowers—yellow, and white, and all colors, 
and there ain’t no sign up to keep off the 
grass—you kin jest lay and roll in it all 
day long. And there’s birds in the trees, 
and you never heard nothin’ sing like 
them; and you kin see the sky, jest miles 
of it, and you kin ’most taste the air, it’s 
so sweet.’’ 

Round the ward word sped quickly, 
‘‘Maggie’s seein’ things!’’ Children who 
could walk went over to her corner; 
wheel-chairs rolled there; from some of 
the cots eager patients sent messages to 
her, and waited for hers back again. The 
dull day was forgotten, and the long room 
was crowded with visions. Flowers 
bloomed there, and birds sang, and hap- 
py girls went to parties or cherished won- 
derful dolls. The gladness of the world 
was theirs, as God meant it to be; and all 
because one girl knew how to keep fresh 
in her life every bit of beauty she had 
seen, 

The doctor smiled as he went his 
rounds. ‘“She’s as goud medicine as the 
sunshine,”’ he said. 

‘*Poor little thing!’’ the nurse answered, 
with a loving glance toward the corner. 

The doctor corrected her, ‘It’s the 
heart that makes one rich or poor—rich 
little thing!’’ he said. 








—--- 


IMPORTANCE OF ONE VOTE. 


Texas was annexed to the United States 
and the war with Mexico brought on by 
the one vote of a sick man in Switzerland 
County, Indiana, in 1844. He voted for 
David Kelsoe, a candidate for the State 
Senate, who was elected by one vote. 
Kelsoe voted for Haunigan for the United 
States Senate, who was also elected by 
one vote. The bill annexing Texas was 
passed in the Senate by one vote, and 
Hannigan cast the deciding vote. Had 
the sick man in Switzerland Cuunty, Indi- 
ana, not been hauled to the polis to cast 
his vote, Texas would probably be an in- 
dependent nation to-day.—American His- 
tory. 
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WAR PICTURES REMOVED. 


The following admirable circular was 
recently issued by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in the Department of 
Marne, France, to the teachers under his 
charge: 

“I request the teachers to see to the 
removal from the walls of all pictures 
representing scenes of violence. In one 
school I counted, out of fifteen engravings, 
fourteen that represented beheadings, 
tortures, massacres and treacherous mur- 
ders. These engravings are generally 
hung up to illustrate history, but are his- 
torically false and ridiculous. But even 
were they in every respect true, they 
should none the less be removed from the 
schoolrcoms. We should be careful not 
to familiarize children with sights of vio- 
lence and ferocity. The brutal instincts 
of the human race are not yet sufficiently 
weakened or crowded out by higher ones 
to admit of our placing before the eyes of 
the young scenes of murder and other 





atrocities. Our moral law is based on the 


intangible law of absolute respect for hu- 
man life. How can a child help being 
shocked by the inconsistency of the les- 
son to this effect with the pictures before 
his eyes? He may not pay attention to 
the lesson, but be will scan the engraving 
and remember it. We should teach chil- 
dren that unjust war is a horrible inheri- 
tance of ancestral brutality, and that a 
nation which takes up arms without hav- 
ing first tried every means of conciliation, 
without baving made strenuous efforts to 
settle differences by arbitration, commits 
an abuse of power. That nation dishonors 
itself. It places itself beyond the pale of 
reason and humanity, and its conduct is 
brutal. Instill into the consciences of the 
children—which, be assured, will receive 
it—this truth, in which the safety of civ- 
ilizatioan lies, namely, that a nation has 
an inviolable soul, and that all abuse 
of p»wer committed against a nation is an 
act of brigandage.”’ 





HISTORY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA W. &. A. 


[Read by Miss Annie Heacock before the Woman 
Suffrage Society of the County of Pennsylvania.) 
The close of the Civil War stranded 
high a large force of women who had 
been active during the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, and, in fact, throughout the War. 

The government had attended to the 
pork and beans, to the coats and panta- 
loons, and to the quinine, but woman’s 
heart had gone out to the sick and suf- 
fering—hospital supplies were richer by 
her thought, stockings were of better 
quality, and mufflers, pulse-warmers and 
havelocks were added because of her 
sympathy. Not only did women give of 
their money and time at home, but many 
sought the hospitals and battlefields, and 
the soldiers were less lonely because of 
the American Florence Nightingales. 

During these years woman had come 
more in contact with government and gov- 
ernment officials, and she had found her- 
self utterly powerless to right wrongs 
which she knew should be righted. She 
could not sink back entirely into the 
quiet ways of the past. Reform implies 
change and betterment, and before she 
knew it, she was willing to don the armor 
of the reformer. 

In 1869, if you had been anti-slavery in 
your views, you were pretty sure of being 
@ woman suffragist, but if a Quaker and 
anti-slavery, there was no help for you, 
you had to be a woman suffragist; there- 
fore, when the American Woman Suffrage 
Association was organized at Cleveland, 
O., Nov. 24, 25, 1869, there were women in 
many sections ready to be moved by its 
appeal, and men chivalrous enough to 
show their appreciation of its broad views. 

Not a month later, Dec 22, 1869, the 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation was organized in the Hall of the 
Mercantile Library, as an auxiliary to the 
American Association. John K. Wild- 
man called the meeting to order, saying it 
was believed that the time was ready for 
action. 

Edward M. Davis proposed that Judge 
Wm. 8. Peirce, a name associated with re- 
forms, should act as chairman of the pre- 
liminary meeting. Upon taking his seat, 
he pronounced the meeting organized and 
ready for business. Miss Annie Heacock 
was appointed secretary for the evening. 
J K. Wildman, Miss Aspasia Ramborger, 
Mrs. Clementioa John, Mrs. Ellen Child, 
and Mr. Passmore Williamson were ap- 
pointed to draft a constitution, and while 
they were absent the meeting was ad- 
dressed by Miss Mary Grew, Judge Peirce 
and others. 

Miss Grew referred to ‘‘the two great 
principles on which the American guvern- 
ment professes to be based: that a just 
government derives its power from the 
consent of the governed, and that taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny. If 
these utterances are true, as the American 
citizen boasts, then, by his own showing, 
every woman in the land has a claim to 
the ballot.” Weall know how well she 
could dilate on that topic. There was 
probably no one at that meeting to be 
converted, but Miss Grew could always 
strengthen us with her brave words. 

Judge Peirce ‘‘wanted woman to have 
the freedom of action necessary to develop 
herself and her best interests. The effect 
of her present treatment was to degrade 
her intellect and her physical strength, 
and her moral strength must also be 
affected.”’ 

The constitution was now offered and 
adopted, the articles and sections of arti- 
cles being read and discussed separately. 
Article II said of the Association: 

Its object shall be to promote the cause 
of woman suffrage, and with this end in 
view to procure and distribute tracts, doc- 
uments, and other printed matter, to pre- 
pare and circulate petitions to the Legis- 
lature and to Congress, to employ lectur- 
ers aud agents, hold meetings, and to take 
any other measures that may be deemed 
proper by the Executive Committee. 

So did these law-abiding citizens start 
out to obtain by persuasion what their 
fathers fought eight years for, and then 





blindly refused to the women of the land. 


A nominating committee brought for- 
ward the following officers for the year: 

President, Miss Mary Grew; vice presi- 
dents, Edward M. Davis, Mrs. C. Farring- 
ton, and Mrs. Mercy Williamson; ——~ I 
ing secretary, Miss Annie Heacock; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. E. 8. Turner; 
treasurer, Mrs, Gulielma S. P. Jones; ex- 
ecutive committee, John K. Wildman, Mrs. 
Ellen Child, Miss Annie Shoemaker, Mrs. 
Charlotte Peirce, and Dr. Henry T. Child. 

Thus began the Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Association, its members buoy- 
ant with the hope that the world would 
soon sée the justice of their plea. If they 
had thought thirty-four years later the 
main object would still be unattained, 
they might have heen less hopeful; but 
we, who have lived those years and have 
seen the vast gains made that are perti- 
nent to the cause, still look forward, sure 
of victory. 

Then began a series of executive com- 
mittee meetings that were very delight- 
ful. Edward M. Davis kindly offered the 
loan of his office, 333 Walnut Street, for 
our meetings. John K, Wildman was 
made chairman, and Miss Annie Shoe- 
maker, secretary. At the first meeting 
$22.50 had been collected, but the ex- 
penses were $40, and one can imagine the 
puzzle presented to the treasurer when 
she was authorized to pay those expenses. 
However, ready purses never failed us. I 
notice in the various reports from the 
treasurers that we never had such a very 
great amount of money, but it was hus- 
banded well, and we always had a balance 
on hand. Later, I was treasurer myself a 
number of years, and I always found tbe 
members glad to pay their dues. Two 
members, Enoch Lewis and Henry M. 
Laing, always rejoiced my heart with a 
beautiful bank-note, far in excess of the 
am.unt owed. 

We decided, if possible, to procure the 
name of some person from each county to 
belong to the executive committee, I 
think we never secured one from every 
county, but we did from quite a number, 
and cheering, spicy letters came to us, 
and, not infrequently, a dovation to our 
funds. Sometimes they would come to 
our meetings, bringing their quota of 
news. Among our most valued county 
members were Mrs. Deborah A, Pennock 
from Chester, Dr. Hiram Corson from 
Montgomery, and Miss Matilda Hindman 
from Allegheny County. 

Tracts were ordered, for they were to 
be our weapons. 

Nov. 10, 1870, the first annual meeting 
was planned to be held in the small room 
of the Assembly Buildings, 10th and 
Chestnut Streets, but it was necessary to 
adjourn to the Jarger hall before the meet- 
ing opened. Miss Grew presided. She 
was president of the Association for 
twenty-three years, and was present at 
every annual meeting except at the sixth 
in 1875, when Rev. Charles G. Ames took 
her place, and the evening of the seventh, 
when Mr. Ames again presided. No one 
could speak more clearly or more forci- 
bly. Mistress of parliamentary law, she 
held her meetings in perfect control. 
Alert to every argument and always ready 
to answer, she allowed no side questions: 
our meetings were purely woman suffrage. 
She was our faithful president. 

At this first annual meeting, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucretia 
Mott, and Henry B. Blackwell all spoke. 
Mrs. Tuiner’s report for the year was 
fine, and I cannot refrain from quoting 
the last paragraph: 

Again we say the time is surely come; 
the half dozen great moral inconsistencies 
of Christendom have received their death- 
blow; slavery is virtually over; author- 
ized religious persecution has ceased; 
none but kings believe in the divine right 
of kings. Even war, erewhile the world’s 
chief occupation, is now beginning to be 
accepted with disfavor, if not with con- 
tempt, by the onlooking nations; so that 
this restless human race, which is so con- 
stituted that it cannot stop seething and 
agitating so long as one element in it re- 
mains discordant, will soon have compar- 
atively nothing to agitate about, except 
this curious remnant of barbarism, feu- 
dalism, aristocracy, inconsistency —the 
political incompetency of women. 

At the second annual meeting, held 
Nov. 23, 1871, in Mercantile Library Hall, 
Mrs. Sarah C. Hallowell was made vice- 
president, and Miss Annie Shoemaker re- 
cording secretary. The latter remained 
secretary a number of years, and was fol- 
lowed by Miss Mary S. Hillborn, Mrs. 
Kenderdine, Miss Jane Campbell, Mrs. 
Gawthrop, Mrs. L. M. B. Mitchell, and 
Mrs. Helen M. James. The books are 
models of neatness, and it has been a 
pleasure to look over them to glean my 
memoranda. 

The executive committee meetings were 
held monthly, and much earnest work 
was accomplished. 

Petitions were signed, asking for a six- 
teenth amendment granting woman suf- 
frage, as early as 1871, but we have not it 
yet. 

The meetings continued to be held in 
Mr. Davis’s office until Feb. 6, 1872, when 
it was thought important to have a per- 
manent office for the committee, to be 








open every day at stated hours. There 
tracts could be obtained by those who de. 
sired them, and questions answered. Ong 
or two places were suggested, but Mr, 
Passmore Williamson offered a room free 
of rent in the same building as his office, 
at the southwest corner of 7th and Arch 
Streets. With thanks to Mr. Davis for 
his long-continued kindness, we accepted 
the offer of Mr. Williamson, and the first 
meeting was held March 5, 1872, in our 
new room, a large, bright apartment, car. 
peted, and with desk, sofa, and stove 
ready for use, Miss Grew gave us dust. 
pan, brush, and wooden bucket, Mrs. Tur. 
ner a wash-stand with pitcher and basin, 
that we might keep our hands clean ip 
the cause; also a fuchsia in bloom. Mrs, 
Jones gave a broom, Mrs. Hallowell ink, 
mucilage, and inkstand, and from Mr, 
William P, Hallowell we received a liberal 
donation of paper and envelopes stamped 
witb our name and office as an Associa. 
tion. We bought chairs, and put up two 
signs, and then we sent outa little circu. 
lar soliciting donations. What else could 
we do? 

In the Annual Convention held Nov, 26, 
1872, in Horticultural Hall, a petition wag 
prepared to present to the Convention ag. 
sembled for the revision of the State Con- 
stitution, asking them to amend Section 
1, Article III, of the Constitution so as to 
secure perfect equality of citizenship with. 
out distinction of sex. We also asked to 
be heard by the Convention in support of 
this petition. The hearing was granted, 
and Mrs. Hallowell, Miss Grew, and Mr, 
and Mrs, Charles G. Ames were listened 
to with respectful attention. The sub. 
ject, which they expected to dismiss in g 
day, was debated for more than a week io 
the Convention, and fine speakers, mem- 
bers of the Convention, came to its sup. 
port. A large majority did not agree 
with us, but we had a respectable and 
very eminent minority in our favor. We 
hoped so much that some recognition of 
woman’s claim to representation would be 
granted! As nothing was gained, we felt 
greatly depressed, and probably that feel- 
ing, as much as the condition of our 
funds, induced us to hold the fourth an- 
nual meeting, Dec, 10, 1873, in our room, 
700 Arch Street. We, who needed no ar- 
gument, could not understand how men 
chosen to revise the Constitution shvuld 
ask for ‘‘some document on woman sutf- 
frage in order to be enlightened on the 
subject.’’ The best we had were sent to 
the benighted legislators, but they could 
not see as we did. Still, we had a bal- 
ance in the treasury, and could look for- 
ward, 

In 1874 the annual meeting was held at 
Westchester. It was the old story of Ma- 
homet and the mountain. The country 
could not come to us, so we must go to 
it. We wanted to reach a new set of 
hearers, and so more certainly spread our 
views. Westchester gave us an audience 
that inspired us, and the Rev. Charles G. 
Ames and the Rev. Ada C, Bowles gave 
of their best in return, 

So wise seemed the change that other 
meetings were held outside the city. Bris- 
tol, Kennett Square, Media and Chester all 
welcomed us. It was often a clear gain 
in point of numbers, but we missed our 
usual friends and they missed us. For 
the Westchester meeting Mrs. Turner 
wrote her essay, ‘Four Quite New Rea- 
sons Why your Wife should Vote,”’ which 
proved to be a valuable tract for us. 

When Philadelphia was preparing for 
the Centennial, women who would not 
unite with us were becoming interested 
in that. That would broaden their ideas 
and make them know that they were 
hampered by not having the ballot, and 
time would force them into our ranks. 
In the Executive Committee meetings a 
handful did the work of the Association, 
but ia the annual meetings the sight of 
many renewed our strength, and we lis- 
tened gladly to the voices of consecrated 
speakers. 

How many there were! In our own 
ranks we had Miss Grew, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ames, Mr. and Mrs. Bowles, Mr. Samuel 
Longfellow, Judge Ashman and Miss 
Patridge. From outside I have already 
spoken of Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Howe 
and Mr. H. B. Blackwell as being at our 
early meeting, and they came again and 
again, and besides we had the Rev. An- 
toinette Brown Blackwell, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Miss Eastman, Rev. John 
Chadwick, Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Mrs. 
Meriwether, Mrs. Fessenden, Mrs. Che- 
ney, Miss Susan B. Anthony, Charles C. 
Burleigh, Mrs. L. D. Blake, Miss Anva 
Garlin, the Rev. Frederick A. Hinckley, 
the Rev. Anna H. Shaw and others. They 
were all delightful, 

Some of our quiet members were splen- 
did workers. Mrs. Mercy Williamson, 
Mrs. Huldah Justice,Miss Adaline Thomp- 
son and Miss Sarah Peirce we could not 
have done without. I shall quote one 
resolution offered at the annual meeting 
of 1876: 

Resolved, That we congratulate the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia upon the rare privi- 
lege recently enjoyed of entertaining 4 
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Congress of American women. Among 
the clustering assemblies brought here by 
the Centennial season none has been more 
pright and fair, nove has left behind a 
more fine and gracious influence, none has 
jllustrated more remarkably the moral 
and intellectual progress of our country 
and our time. 

In 1903 we cannot call it a rare privilege 
to meet @ Congress of women. We have 
bad grand temperance assemblages, the 
Congress of Mothers meets periodically, 
and also the Daughters of the Americaa 
Revolution, and the Federation of Clubs 
in many States has won laurels in several 
of our great cities. 

During 1876 we had a series of delight- 
ful parlor meetings held at the homes of 
Mr. Newlin Peirce, Mr. John Longstreth, 
Mrs. Jones, Mr. Bowles, and Mr, William- 
gon. 

Mr. Blackwell was with us in 1885, his 
wife being prevented from coming by ill- 
ness. She wrote to us, and her good words 
are as appropriate now as then: 

The countless little streams from forty 
years of ceaseless endeavor have changed 
the current of public thought. To-day 
we bear ‘‘Woman suffrage is coming,’ 
and, Adam-like, with that comes the 
charge 
themselves that they have not the ballot.”’ 
The men who vote against suffrage or who 
do nothing to aid in securing it, say, ex- 
cusing themselves, ‘‘When women want 
suffrage, they will have it.’ What a gain 
and change from the time, less than forty 
years ago, when the advocates of woman's 
rights were mobbed in New York, and 
when the editor of a responsible newspa 
per did not hesitate to publish, on the 
morning after a lecture by one of the 
quietest and least pretentious of the suf- 
fragists, that she had been found “in the 
bar-room of the hotel, leaning against the 
mantel-shelf, with her coat skirts drawn 
tightly about her, smoking a cigar and 
swearing like a trooper’’! No mobs now, 
and fewer caricatures. Leading men in 
politics and in the church are friends 
of woman suffrage and support it. All 
round the world, in Australia, New Zea- 
land, and even in India is felt the swell of 
this great movement that at no distant 
day is to save us from the sin and shame 
of having all men sovereigns and all 
women subjects. 

I wish she could have lived to see it, 
but I trust Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. 
Howe and Mrs, Livermore may. 

Miss Mary Newbold left a bequest of 
$1,000 to the Association in 1886. This 
must have helped to give a new impetus 
to the work, for at this time the Associa- 
tion held monthly meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Mrs. Lucretia M. B. Mitchell and Mrs, 
Josephine Justice did admirable work on 
the literature committee. Among other 
good workers were Elizabeth Justice, now 
wife of the Rev. Joseph May, and Miss 
Harriet Purvis, 

In 1887 the Association did me the hon- 
or to send me to Boston, to attend to the 
interests of the Pennsylvania table at the 
bazar held there, The delight of that 
trip is mine yet. Mrs. Stone made a 
point of buying something from each 
table. She was reverenced by every one. 

In 1888 Mrs. Fessenden was engaged for 
three months for organizing meetings. 
She visited Media, Landsdowne, Bristol, 
Parkesburg, Oxford, Ambler, Norristown, 
Wyncote and other places, It was in 
1888 that Miss Campbell gave us a poem 
called ‘“‘A Few Reflections on Woman 
Suffrage.’’ Her talent for rhyming is al- 
ways appreciated, and never more than at 
the late valentine party held at Mr. Blank- 
enburg’s. 

March 1, 1889, Mrs. Rachel Foster Av- 
ery organized a local society in Phila- 
delphia, but as most of the Philadel- 
phia woman suffragists were already 
members of the Pennsylvania Woman Suf- 
frage Association, this local society did 
not increase in numbers, and disbanded 
after a short life of a few years. 

In 1889 the Constitution of the Penn- 
sylvania Association was revised, but as 
it was again revised in the meeting at 
Chester in 1892, it is scarcely worth while 
to consider the earlier revision, except to 
note that we then became auxiliary to the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and that it was decided to hold bi- 
monthly meetings, except in the months 
of June, July and August. The meetings 
were so held until Oct, 26, 1892, at which 
time was held the last bi-monthly meet- 
ing of the Association. At the annual 
meeting which was held one month later, 
Noy. 30, 1892, individual memberships and 
bi-monthly meetings were abolished. 

That annual meeting was held in Ches- 
ter, and it was a very earnest one. The 
Constitution was revised and adopted 
Section by section. The preamble was as 
follows: 

Whereas, under our system of govern- 
ment equal suffrage for man and wo- 
man is essential for the development 
of the individual and the welfare of the 
State; and, whereas, the elective fran- 
chise is withheld from the women of 
Pennsylvania; 

Therefore we, citizens of the State of 
Pennsylvania, do associate ourselves to- 
gether for the purpose of securing to 
8very qualified woman in the State the 
&xercise of the right to the ballot. 


“It is the fault of the women , 


than in the Constitution of 1869. Steps 
of progress show us we shall succeed. 

Mrs. Blankenburg was chosen president 
for the ensuiog year, and she has filled 
that office with ability since then. The 
meeting clesed with an address by Miss 
Grew, which was hopeful and inspiring. 

The action, making the Pennsylvania 
Association a strictly delegated body, had 
the effect of depriving most of the Phila- 
delphiavos of membership in the society, 
so accordingly, Dec. 9, 1892, about one 
hundred Philadelpbiaus met in the New 
Century Club room and organized the 
Woman Suffrage Society of the County of 
Philadelphia, which now has the distinc- 
tion of being the largest and richest local 
society in the country. Miss Grew was 
made honorary president, which office she 
filled until her death, when the office was 
abolished. It is a worthy daughter of 
the State Association. Miss Jane Camp- 
bell has always been its President. Of 
the old members who joined the Phila- 
delphia Association there are such names 
as Burleigh, Chambers, Child, Coggins, 
Earle, Hallowell, Heacock, Ivins, James, 
Jones, Justice, Keemble, Kenderdine, 
Lewis, Peirce, Purvis, Ramborger, Shoe- 
maker, Turner, Williamson, etc. 

The years have still gone on in working 
and hoping. New members and good 
workers have joined. Many of the tried 
and faithful have dropped out of our 
ranks, but it is as they would have wished, 
others have taken their places. 

We mean to continue; we do not know 
the word fail. Pennsylvania women will 
have political rights. 





MINNESOTA STATE REPORT. 


(Prepared for the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion at New Orleans.) 


Our annual State Convention was held 
this year in June, in St. Paul, and our 
year’s work arranged according to the 
National Plan of Work recommended at 
the Washington Convention. 

The enrolment work has been initiated 
and successfully carried on through the 
year. The cards were circulated with 
our petition for Presidential Suffrage, and 
several hundred have been filed for future 
use, 

The State Association has filed Articles 
of Incorporation, and as a result Minneso- 
ta has its first bequest. 

Last year’s experience taught us that a 
Quarterly Bulletin answered the purpose 
of a Monthly, and this year we are pub- 
lishing our News Letter once in three 
months, 

We are securing Eminent Opinions from 
State people, similar in form to the leaf- 
lets issued by the National, for use in our 
State work. 

Our last Legislature appointed a Com- 
mission on Revision of Statutes. One of 
our members, a Judge of Probate, has 
drafted a co-guardianship law and pre- 
sented it to this Commission. It has re- 
ceived the endorsement of its members, 
and will undoubtedly be accepted by the 
Legislature when presented to that body. 

The old custom of having a register at 
the State Fair was continued this year 
with pleasing results. 

Our press work has been in gocd Hands 
for two years, and its broad influence 
made manifest. 

The Presidential Suffrage Bill is drawn 
up, ready for introduction in our Legisla- 
ture this month, but action will come too 
late for this report. 








THIRTEEN BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE 
BOOKS FOR 26 CENTS. 


In the list of literature published by 
the Boston & Maine Railroad Passenger 
Department are thirteen books entitled: 

The Merrimac Valley. 

Among the Mountains, 
Lakes and Streams. 
Lake Sunapee. 
Lake Memphremagog and About There, 
Southeast New Hampsbire. 
Hoosac Country & Deerfield Valley. 
Valley of the Connecticut 
and Northern Vermont. 
All Along Shore. 
Central Massachusetts. 
The Monadnock Region. 
Fishing and Hunting. 

The books give a delightful description 

of the different resorts of New England, 
each book containing from thirty to sixty 
pages of interesting reading matter and 
beautiful illustrations. 
One of these books will be mailed upon 
receipt of two cents, and the whole set 
will be mailed upon receipt of twenty-six 
cents in postage, by the General Passenger 
Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston. 














Large, Pleasant Rooms 
AND 
EXCELLENT TABLE BOARD 
MAY BE OBTAINED AT 
467 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


Near College Grounds 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 





There is a more decidod ring in this 


Mrs. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss SusaAN B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 


President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


Vice-President at-Large, Rev ANNA H. SHAW, 


7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


x Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
160 Bay 3ist St., Bensonhurst, N.Y. 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UrprTor, 
Warren, Ohio. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GORDON, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 


Auditors, 


Miss LAURA CLAY. 191 N, Mill 8t., Lexington, Ky. 
Mrs. MARY J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St., 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 


es Moines, lowa 
WARREN, OGIO. 





STANDING COMMITTEES, 


Program, 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. ex-officio, 
160 Bay 3ist St , Bens: nhurst, N. Y. 
Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 Prytania St.. 
New Orleans, La. 
Miss Harriet E. Tarner. 6 Marlborough St., 
Boston, Mass 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, 622 Paxton BI’k,Omanha, Neb. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Temp|+, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Congressional Work. 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Chairman, 
4069 Powelton Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Ohio. 

Mrs. Virginia M. Shafroth, Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. John D. Henderson, Washington, D.C. 

Press. 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Enrolment, 
Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson Ave., 
Brooklya, N. Y. 
Federal Suffrage 

Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, Richmond, Ky. 
Presidential Suffrage. 

Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL 
Industrial Problems Affecting Women and 
Children. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, 105 East 22nd St.. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Legislation for Civil Rights. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Editor of Progress. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, 
Convention Press Work, 
Mrs. klnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, New York. 


Libraries. 

Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Chairman, Columbia, Pa. 
Miss Florence Spofford, 1621 Massachusetts Ave. 

Washington, D.C. 
Miss Amelia E. Cameron, I41 West Sist St, 

New York City, N. Y. 
Mrs. Martha Scott Anderson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Mary Rollins, Boston Pablic Library, 





Boston, Mass. | 


Finance. 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, Chairman, 


622 Paxton Block, Omaha Neb. | 


Mrs. Emma B. Sweet, Security Trust Bui ding, 
, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masenic Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Literature. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Chairman, 


160 Bay 31st 8t., Bensonburst, N. Y. | 


Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 143 Toxteth St., 


Brookline, Mass. 


Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Ellis Meredith, Box 326, Denver, Colo 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 142 N. Arlington Ave., 
E. Orange, N. J. 
National Committee on Local Arrangements 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 7443 Devon St , 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Railroad Rates. 
Miss Mary G. Hay, 445 Central Park West, 
New York City, N. Y. 


COMMITTEES, 


Increase of Membership. 
Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky. 
Vith power to choose her committee. 
Charch Work, 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, Maine, 
Peace and Arbitration, 


In Conjunction with Committee of National 
Council of Women.) 
Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor, Md. 





Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Obio. 





HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 
Do you use the suffrage stamp on your letters? 
and is a splendid means of advertising the cause. 


It costs but 30 cents per hundred, 





Do you slip a suffrage leaflet into every letter you send out? If not, why not? 
Miss Anthony’s example in this direction is one we should all emulate. No letter 
goes from her, no check to butcher or baker or candlestick-maker, without a woman 
suffrage leaflet inside the envelope. ’ 





Do you want to organize a Woman Suffragé Society® The Headquarters can help 
you. It can send to you instructions how to arrange for a meeting, how to advertise 
it, a program, directions for officers, and a model for a constitution. More than this, 
it can send a Manual containing programs for six meetings, and after six meetings 
almost any club is sufficiently well established to take care of itself. There are so 
many things that one can do to promote the work that it is a wonder we ever hear it 
said, “I would like to help, but what can I do?” Yet we never attend a Convention, 
county, State or National, without hearing some such sentiment expressed. Verily, 
the trouble is not with the field, but in the scarcity of gleaners. 





One of the recommendations of the Plan of Work adopted at New Orleans was 
that each member of the Association secure one new member this year. What could 
be easier than to double our National membership by this simple method? Have you 
tried for your new member? If you have, get another; if you have not, get her or 
him (men are not excluded) at once. Remember that spring is the best time for or- 
ganization work. Our enrolment work has shown us very plainly that our organiza- 
tion is not commensurate with the favorable sentiment. If this sentiment were crys- 
tallized, we should all be astonished at the vast numbers in our ranks. It can be done 
only when every suffragist feels his or her individual responsibility, and lets no op- 
portunity to build up the Association go by. Miss Laura Clay, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Increase of Membership, has printed her recommendations, and anyone in- 
terested may gain valuable assistance from this leaflet. Address Miss Clay at 191 N. 
Mill St., Lexington Ky. We shall soon invite Miss Clay to make use of this column 
for the purpose of further enlightening us on the needs and scope of this particular 
line of work, 


Two life members have been added to our Association within the week. The 
first, Mrs. Mary E. E. Gould, of Santa Barbara, Cal., is a sister of Miss A. R. Fauik- 
ner, who has been a contributor for many years. The number of life members from 
California has increased greatly in the past two years. The second is Mrs, Lillian M. 
Hollister, well known to the public, and at present Supreme Commander of the Ladies 
of the Maccabees. We are delighted to add the names of these ladies to our list of 
‘*immortals.”’ ‘ 





Many cordial expressions of interest in this Column come tous, Wecertainly are 
deeply indebted to the JouRNAL for setting aside this space for our use, and we trust 
an increased subscription list will testify to the editors the appreciation of the mem- 
bers of the Association. Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, Maine’s President, writes: ‘‘I like 
the National Column very much, and find myself involuntarily looking for it when 
the JouRNAL comes, It is an excellent medium of suffrage news, as many times the 
State reports might not be Geneesy read by outsiders,’ Of the situation in Maine 
Mrs. Day has this to say: ‘‘There has never been a time since I came into the work 
when our women seemed to feel the ‘woe upon them’ as at present, and our meeting 
to-day (May 13) gave evidence of deep feeling and interest. We shal! make an effort 
to put an organizer in the field in the fall, and enrolment and increased membership 
are and will also be on uur list of things to do. We are also taking steps now toward 
incorporation. Suffrage debates in our colleges and seminaries have been very pop- 
ular this winter, and in most cases, the affirmative side reports as winning.”’ 





Miss Mary N. Chase, president of New Hampshire, is lending a hand at organiza- 
tion work in her sister State, Vermont. 

Miss Helen Kimber, president of Kansas, has been in the field ever since her return 
home from New Orleans. She has sent us no report of her trip, but, judging from her 
letters, she is meeting with success all along the line. 

Iowa is one of the States which believe thoroughly in organization, and carries 
on active work all of the time. 

The Headquarters has been sending to the towns which Miss Mills is organizing 
in New York State, packages of literature for distribution at the meetings. This leads 
us to suggest that literature should always be given out at public meetings. We have 
on our shelves a quantity for free distribution. It is not right that this valuable read- 
ing matter should lie on our shelves while so many people would be glad to read it for 
the sake of informing themselves on the merits of our question, Any State which con- 
templates organization work will do well to write to Headquarters for information 
about literature. We havea large number of copies of Progress of the issue of July, 
1902, which will be given away for the postage. This number is rich in good things. 





The printed Minutes of our Conventions are valuable for reference. Many times 
within the year the State officer, or other worker, wishes to know something about 
some action of the Association, desires to consult the Constitution, wants the names 
and addresses of officers in other States, etc., etc. All of these things she can find if 
she has in her library a file of National Minutes. The Headquarters is prepared to 
supply'to members copies of the Minutes from the years 1896 to 1902, inclusive. These 
copies may be had for the postage only. If you would like a copy for any of the years 
named, write for it. We hope to be able to announce in our next letter that the New 
Orleans Minutes are ready for distribution. The printer has almost finished his work, 
and the wrappers are being addressed now, so there will be no delay about sending 
out the Minutes as soon as they are delivered. 





It is a great pleasure to be able to announce that this Column will be filled next 
week by Mrs. Catt. Every JouRNAL reader should watch for it, and give it her care- 
ful attention, for when our President writes, it is always because she has something 
to say, and no one knows better how to say it. Harriet TAYLOR UPTON, 








FORM UF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the carse of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNnAL, published tn 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied ene Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support of 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 
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Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M, 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 


all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


Ie Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce, 














THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I cap 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New Yorks 


Bounp VoLtumgEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THz PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CONes 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Morday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E! Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOO , 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago Ill. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These !safiets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M° 
W.S. A.,6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass 
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WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

Through the iufiluence of Mrs. Mary 
Ridenbaugh, a prominent clubwoman of 
Boise, Ia., a department of domestic sci- 
ence has been introduced into the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, and $2,500 secured from 
the Legislature for its maintenance. 

A scholarship in the Presbyterian Col- 
lege was said to have been given to the 
South Carolina State Federation at its 
recent annual meeting. This item, clipped 
from a New York paper, proves to have 
been an error. A number of additional 
scholarships were, however, presented at 
the convention, viz: one scholarship for 
each county in the State in the Southern 
Kindergarten Training and Normal Insti- 
tute, Charleston; one in the South Caro- 
lina Kindergarten Association Training 
School, Charlestun; one in the Greenville 


College for Women, and one in Clifford | 


Seminary, Union; making in all fifty nine 
scholarships now at the disposal of the 
South Carolina Federation. The chair- 
man of education. Miss Louisa B. Pop- 
penheim of Charleston, reported that 
110 applications had been made for the 
various Federation scholarships, and only 
@ few remained unfilled. The educational 
department in the report urged the clubs 
to stimulate among the members personal 
visits to the schools. and introduce into 
the Club Calendar a day to be known as 
Educational Day, when every side of this 
question could be studied. The report 
also pointed out that the great need in 
South Carolina to-day is for the element- 
ary school and not for higher education, 
A committee to investigate educational 
conditions in the different counties was 
appointed, It was also decided to estab- 
lish a permanent collection of Arts and 
Crafts, and Mrs, Frazer James of Darling- 
ton was appointed to supervise the plan. 

‘The Peril of Silence’’ was the subject 
considered at the last meeting of the Moth- 
ers’ and Fathers’ Club, Boston. The 
speaker, Dr. Julia Morton Plummer, has 
worked for many years among unfortunate 
young women who have been seduced. 
Her experience at the home provided for 
such young women, who there receive the 
best of medical care and womanly assist- 


then pronounced unconstitutional so far 
as their right to vote for school officers 
was concerned, though they can still vote 
on school appropriations. In Massachu- 
setts, on the other band, women can vote 
for school officers, but not on school ap- 
propriations. All these anomalies and 
absurdities will be swept away when 
women get the full ballot. The women’s 
loss of the right to vote for school officers 
was a cause of regret to New Jersey edu- 
cators, irrespective of their views on the 
question of general suffrage for wom- 
en. It was declared by prominent men 
that the women’s votes had been of great 
value to the schools. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICOT. 








HARTFORD, Conn., May 13, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Last Wednesday the Legislature of Con- 
| necticut gave a few moments of its valua- 

ble time to the consideration of the bill 

introduced by the Connecticut W. 5S. A., 

asking for the ballot for women who paid 
taxes upon property valued at 3500 or 
more. A majority and a minority report 
had come from the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage, to which were affixed the signa- 
| tures of both the Senate and House chair- 
| men, also the Rev. James Lockwood, a 
Methodist minister of Woodbury. 

But few of the friends of equal rights 
| were aware that the bill would be called 
up that morning, for it had not been made 
the order of the day, and a request from 
the clerk of the Woman Suffrage Commit- 
tee that the report be laid upon the table 
till the following day was refused. Mrs. 
Hvoker and Mrs. Bacon were on hand, 
and as they entered the House were cour- 
teously invited by Mr. Lake of Hartford, 
the Speaker pro tem., to seats on the 
Speaker’s platform, 

Mr. Bissonette, clerk of the committee, 
presented the majority repurt, to which 
he offered the amendment to strike out 
the clause requiring that a woman, to 
vote, must be a taxpayer to the extent of 
$500, thus making it a much broader bill, 
giving the municipal ballot to all women 
duly qualified. Mr. Hubbard of Litch- 





ance, leads her to express herself very 
strougly on the duty of mothers and fa- 
thers to instruct children early on the 
great functions of life. Young girls only 
thirteen and fourteen have been inmates 
of the home who said they did not rightly 
understand these things until too late. 
The annual business meeting will be held 
on the afternoon of May 25, and all inter- 
ested are invited. 


The first convention of the newly formed 
New York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was of great interest. The greeting 
by the president, Mrs. Doré Lyon, was 
followed by the presentation of a beautiful | 
carved gavel on which will be engraved 
the names of each president of the organ- | 
ization, as she assumes office. The pres- 
entation speech was made by wirs. Belle 
de Rivera, presideut of the New York 
Equal Suffrage Club, and first vice-presi- 
dent of the New York City Federation. 
Educational matters, child labor and set- 
tlement work were some of the subjects 
discussed. Mrs, Clarence Burns said that 
the children of New York had at least 
two things for which to be thankful: the 
present city administration promises every | 
child a seat in the public schools, and the ! 
vacation schools and playgrounds are in | 
the hands of a woman superintendent, 
Mrs, Evangeline Whitney. Under the 
auspices of the Legislative Committee of 
the Federation, Thaddeus D. Kenneson of 
the New York University spoke briefly 
but pungently on the ‘*Legal Emancipa- 
tion of Women,”’ reviewing in detail the 
revolutiou which has taken place in New 
York State. “If there is any truth in the 
pleasantry that, in these days, man and 
wife are one, and that one is the wife, it 
is true in this State,’’ said the speaker. 
He closed with the hope that the only 
right now denied women in New York 
State, the right to full franchise, would 
soon be granted them. Miss Mary Isa- 
bella Pettus, also of New York University, 
in a witty address urged all women to in- 
form themselves concerning the laws un- 
der which they lived. Her address was 
followed by one on ‘*‘Women in Public 
Life,’’ by ex-Senator Charles L. Guy. 


The New Jersey State Federation of 
Women's Clubs, at its recent semi-annual 
meeting in Madison, adopted the follow- 
ing resolution, without debate and with- 
out a dissenting vote: 

Resolved, That we present to the mem- 
bers of the New Jersey Federation of 
Women’s Clubs a recommendation that 
they use their influence to obtain for the 
women of New Jersey the privilege, for- 
merly granted to them, of voting on all 
school questions. 

It will be remembered that the women 
of New Jersey exercised school suffrage 





field said in substance that he was op- 
posed to the amendment, though in favor 
of the bill. It was better, he thought, to 
proceed slowly. Mr. Bissonette’s reply 
was a thoroughly logical argument for his 
amendment. Mr. Sweeney of Naugatuck, 
in opposition, used the old, worn-out ar- 
gument of ‘woman the queen of the 
home,”’ saying that we ought to have the 
glorious womanhood of tifty and a hun- 
dred years ago. Mr. Lockwood opposed 
the amendment because no opportunity 
had been offered to the ‘‘Antis’’ to be 
heard upon the bill if amended, 

In an interview with Mr. Lockwood, a 
few days previous, I learned that he 
thought woman’s sphere was the home, 


| but when I mentioned that thousands of 


women had to go out into the economic 
world and labor for their support, often 


| having others dependent upon them, his 


only way of meeting the statement was by 
saying it was ‘‘a pity.” 

Mr. Bicknell of Meriden expressed his 
appreciation of woman, but did not be- 


| lieve the State needed her assistance in 


politics or war. He said a majority of 


women do not want to vote, only a few | 


mannish women desire it. Woman’s place 
was to marry and raise a family of chil- 


dren, etc, 

After some further discussion, the 
amendment was lost and the bill rejected 
by a vote of 105 to 60. The minority re- 
port was then accepted, and the bill re- 
jected, 

The bill came up in the Senate on the 
12th. The Post says: 

FUN WITH SENATOR NASH. 

When the bill conferring upon women 
taxpayers the right to vote in city, town, 
borough, and school district meetings was 
reached on the calendar, Senator Nash, 
chairman of the committee, moved its re 
jection in accordance with the vote of the 
house. Fur taking that action, Senator 
Nash was good-naturedly ‘‘jollied’’ by the 
other Senators. Messrs. Walsh, Fuesse- 
nich, Noone, Wilcox, Tracy, and others 
spoke. They all urged Senator Nash to 
give reasons why the bill should be reject- 
ed. He then said that he had made acan- 
vass of many representative women, and 
had found none of them who wanted to 
vote. He thought the place for woman 
was ip the home. 

A rising vote was called for, and Sena- 
tor Nash was the only Senator to vote, 
The chair decided the resolution rejected 
on Senator Nash’s vote. On the minority 
report of the same committee rejecting 
the bill, Senator Nash was also the only 
one to vote. The Senate indulged in a 
bearty laugh at the vote. 

The Times said: 

The Senate took a rising vote. Senator 
Nash alone voted; all other Senators re- 
mained in their seats laughing, while Sen- 
ator Nash looked around with an expres- 
sion of pained surprise. 

The suffrage cause had some good 
friends among the members of the House, 





for a number of years, and the law was 


and it was a surprise that they had no 


Dressmaking Dept. 


(Fourth Floor) 


All Our 
Imported 


Model 
Gowns 


AND 


Garments 











At Half Price 


Beginning Monday, 
May 18 
And Continuing Until Sold 


These handsome models will 
be displayed on forms for this 
occasion, making a superb ex- 
hibit of the creations of the 
leading foreign modistes. 

Ladies wishing to replenish 
their wardrobe before leaving 
town, will find here a desirable 
opportunity. 

Take our Bedford Street ele 
vator direct to fourth floor. 


R. H. White Co. 














words in support of the amendment. I 
am sure that the suffragists of Connecti- 
eut have learned a lesson, and nothing 
less than municipal suffrage will be asked 
for in future. The very class we hoped 
to interest stood aloof, and the support 
we received was even less than when we 
have asked for ali the Legislature could 
give ns. Our president, Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, now in ber eighty-second year, 
gave generously of her time and strength 
in her efforts in behak of this bill, and it 
must be especially hard for her to find 
that for which she has labored for years 
so far, apparently, from being accom- 
plished. 

Our Legislature this year has acted un- 
favorably upon every bill in which wom- 
en are strongly interested. A representa- 
tive of the Meriden and Hartford clubs 
spent much time and labor for the ap- 
poiotment of a woman factory inspector, 
but an adverse report was returned from 
Manufacturers’ Committee, before which 
the bill, after being buffeted around, was 
finally placed. The bill for a Woman’s 
Reformatory has also been unfavorably 
reported and rejected. 

But sentiment is growing even in con- 
servative Connecticut, though the result 
of legislative action does not indicate it. 
This sentiment must be materialized and 
organized, and this should be the work of 
the Connecticut W. S. A., that we may be 
better equipped for an effort with the 
Legislature of 1905. 

ELIZABETH D, BAcon, 
Vice-Pres, at Large Conn. W. 8. A. 


—_—_—— —_——-_ 





WISCONSIN. 


The Wisconsin Senate has defeated the 
O'Neil bill to submit equal suffrage to the 
voters, 15 to 12. 

Those voting for it were Senators Eaton, 
Hatten, Martin, McGillivray, Merton, 
Munson, O'Neil, Reukema, Riordan, 
Sarau, Whitehead and Wylie. 

Senator O’Neil opened the discussion. 
He read from the proposed bill, empha- 
sizing the fact that it had a referendum 
attached to it. The question was whether 
the Senate considered that the people de- 
sired to vote on this question. Several 
times in the history of the State efforts 
have been made to extend suffrage to 
women and have failed. Now women 
have advanced so far that to deny them 
suffrage longer is either a crime or a con- 
fession of weakness. 

Senator McDonough made a speech con- 





cerning short-haired women and weak- 


kneed men, whom he estimated to be 714 
per cent. of the population. He said that 
he yielded to no man in respect for women, 
and that he did not desire to see them 
dragged in the mire of politics. 

Senator Merton said he should vote for 
the bill because he believed in a referen- 
dum, but should speak against it, because 
he thought the graut of suffrage would be 
an injury to woman and to the home, 
which he considered the true place for 
the mother of a family. 

Senator Miller said, ‘‘The womanly wo- 
man was created in God’s image, but I 
doubt if the new woman was.”’ He talked 
at some length, and quoted scripture to 
show the proper place of women. 

Senator O’Neil closed with a character- 
istic humorous speech, in which he said 
he was tired of the old chestnut about the 
mire of politics, and made witty remarks 
at the expense of all the opponents. 


> 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

BROOKLINE.—The last meeting of the 
season given by the membership commit- 
tee was held at the residence of Mrs. S. 
M. Grant, on May 13. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe spoke on ‘“‘How I Became a Suf- 
fragist."’ There were more than eighty 
persons present, sixty of whom were young 
girls. Mrs. Howe entered the room to 
the strains of her own ‘Battle Hymn,”’ 
sung by fresh young voices, aud all present 
arose to greet her and join in the chorus. 





to be remembered—the crowded room of 
eager listeners, the dear, venerated figure 
of Mrs. Howe, surrounded by lilies and 
apple-blossoms,and over all the warm May 
sunshine casting its benediction. Atthe 
close of Mrs. Howe’s interesting talk, 
three ladies joined the Association. A 
few questions were asked by some of the 
young girls, to whom Mrs. Howe replied 
by relating anecd:tes and experiences & 
propos of the occasion, which were much 
appreciated. Refreshments were served 
by Mrs. Grant’s young friends, and the 
interesting afternoon closed all too soon. 
MaupD A. BENEDICT, Chairman. 


Boston.—On May 14th the last regular 
meeting for the season of the Executive 
Committee of the B. E. S, A for Good 
Government took place. Since the list 
report of the Society to the Massachusetts 
Association, a Festival for New Voters 
has been held in Faneuil Hall, under the 
charge of the Committee on Peace and 
Arbitration. This was very successful. 
The audience was composed chiefly of 
young men who had recently become vot- 
ers. Speeches were made by men of 
differing political views but of well-known 
patriotism— Mayor Collins, Lt.-Gov.Guild, 
Congressman Mc@€all, Rabbi Fleischer, 
Father Johnson, and Rev. C. G. Ames. 
At 6 Marlboro’ Street a general meeting 
on Adequate Provision for the Adult 


It was an impressive scene, and one long ; 





ee 


Blind was held, in care of the Committe. 
on the Young, Poor and Defective. The 
meeting was addressed by Mr. Charles 
Jones, Superintendent of the Industrigj 
School for the Blind at Hartford, Rey 
Francis Rowley, and Mr. Campbell, son of 
the blind man who is Superintendent of 
the Royal Institute for the Blind in Eng. 
land. The Committee on Memberships 
reported the membership to be 248. The 
Society voted to accept the invitation of 
the National Municipal League to become 
an affiliated and associate member of that 
body. D, 





THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE. — ‘‘Hands 
Across the Sea’’ will be given next week, 
The great dramatic interest of the story 
has been proved by the remarkable pop. 
ularity of the play both in England and 
America, The opportunities for elaborate 
scenic and mechanical effects will be fully 
improved. At the Monday matinee 4 
souvenir box of bonbons will be given. 


Masestic THEATRE. — Commencing 
Monday, May 25, the delightful rural play, 
‘York State Folks,’ will be presented 
at the Majestic to theatre-goers in this 
vicinity. In other cities it has been pro. 
nounced better than the past efforts of 
John B, Owens, James A. Herne and Den. 
man Thompson. It is a simple tale of an 
every-day American village, in a typical 
“Up-state town” of the Empire State, 
This play has proved how normal is the 
pulse of the theatre public. It is a calm, 
sweet picture of village life, bubblin 
over with healthful humor, wit and goo 
feeling. Neither ‘‘Shore Acres” nor ‘Sag 
Harbor’? can compare with “York State 
Folks” in simple construction, eredible 
incidents, and purity of romance. 


TREMONT THEATRE. — ‘Peggy from 
Paris’’ has scored such a success that it 
has been bouked to remain at the Tremont 
for an uninterrupted run until next 
autumn. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 





AMY F. 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 


ACTON, 


Boston, Mass 





FARM OR GENERAL WORK.—Armenian 
34 years of age. able to speak English, wants 
work on a small farm or gentleman’s country 
place, to do miscellaneous work about house 
and grounds, and make himself generally useful. 
Address 8. J., 28 Charles Street, Brockton, Mass. 





HARVARD STUDENT wants work during 
the vacation as book-keeper, as tutor in French or 
in other subjeets, as waiter in a hotel, or in any 
other line for which he is competent. Can give 
best referenees. Address K.T., 44 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 








SUCCESS 


Is Reached Through 


EXCELLENCE. 


That is the true secret of the popularity of 





For Children. 


TRUE SHAPE, 
HANDSOME APPEARANCE, 
REAL OAK SOLES. 


All strong points of merit, and 
the reasons why you should buy 
the next pair of shoes for the little 
one of this famous make. 








Shepard, Norwell Co. 
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